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‘Tne Satnors’ Macazinr anp Seamen's Friznp, a monthly pamphlet of thirty-7 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labor of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the” 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the Szamen’s Causz, commending 
it earnestly to pe sympathies, the prayers and the Denes of all Christian — 
people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification, Important notices to mariners 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence © . 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of. the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting f 
periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. To any one who | 
will send us $5 for five subscribers, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. It will be fur- | 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, apon an annual request"for the 


same, Posrace in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—withio the United { 
‘States, twelve cents a year, 
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Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitous | 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundred. 
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This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, and — 
facts relating to Sea Libraries, ae arid | 

Any Sabbath-School that will send us $15, fora loan library, shall have fifty copies | 4 
gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid 2 the Society, : é 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN. 


_ THEIR SHIPMENT, TREATMENT, &C., AT HOME AND IN FOREIGN PORTS.— 
a LETTER FROM THE AMERICAN CONSUL AT LONDON. 


The following communication ad- 

| dressed to SecrrETary Smewarp will 
_ repay a careful perusal. It was first 
- given to the public in the columns of 


§ panied by an able editorial upon the 
} subject. It certainly is for the in- 
terest of our ship-owners and mer- 
chants, as well as of American cap- 
# tains and crews, that something be 
- done in a matter so vitally connected 
) with the welfare of seamen. We hope 
} for the Congréssional action already 

proposed, and that at an early day. 

: Ep. 

UNITED STATES Saleen 

LONDON, May, 12 1868. 

/ Sir: Some time ago you called my 
_attention to the large sums disbursed 
by the Government, in foreign ports 
_ for the relief of destitute seamen, and 
} requested me to examine the subject 
| and report to you.whether or not 
such expenditures can be diminished, 
| andifsoin what manner. The sub- 


ject is environed by so many difficul- 
ties, that a full and clear explanation, 
such a one as can be of any reme- 
dial value, can only be made after 
much observation, experience and 
careful attention to the working of 
existing laws in reference to sea- 
men, the usages in regard to their 
shipment, both at home and abroad, 
their custom of leaving on entering 
port, their treatment on shipboard, 
and all facts and circumstances con- 
nected with their condition as seamen 
which bear on the subject, as well as 
a comparison of our laws and usages 
with those of other leading maritime 
nations. J cannot hope to cover all 
the ground necessary to a thorough 
understanding of the subject in its 
entire details, but will endeavor to 
direct attention to its leading fea- 
tures. 


I take it for granted there is no 
intention of disturbing the principle 
of affording relief to American sea- 
men when in a distressed condition 
in foreign ports. The humanity and 
expediency of the measure’ seem to 
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have been long approved and estab- 
lished as a part of our maritime 
policy. The question now, is how 
best and most economically can this 
policy be carried into effect. 

The number of seamen who apply 
at the Consulate for relief in conse- 
quence of impaired health, or physi- 
cal inability to perform the duties of 
ordinary seamen, is very small. Itis 
also unusual for a well man, capable 
of performing a seaman’s duty and 
willing to do it, to apply for relief, 
and when such do apply, I generally 
find but little trouble in getting him 
a ship and out of port without ex- 
pense to the Consulate. I should 
judge that atleast two-thirds of all 
who have applied to this Consulate 
during the last four years, excluding 
wrecked seamen and those sent to 
this from other Consulates, were in- 
competent from want of experience, 
and sometimes from want of faculty, 
to perform the duties of ordinary 
seamen. : 

The practice is quite general for 
crews to leave their ships on arrival 
in port, and generally as soon as the 
ship is moored or secured to a pier, 
especially if the crew come from an 
American port by the run or on 
monthly wages, and two or three 
months’ advance was paid on each, 
for arun of about thirty days. These 
deserters, if competent seamen, soon 
join other ships and go to sea. It is 
verv seldom that one of these men 
seeks to throw himself on the Con- 
sulate. Should he attempt to do so 
while his ship remains in port he 
would be immediately sent back to 
her. The incompetent sailor _will 
often manage to live along for a few 
weeks or months, until the ship in 
which he came has left the port, and 
until want and distress overtake him, 
when he is compelled to come and 
ask relief. The large expenditure 
for the relief of seamen in foreign 
ports, and many of the difficulties 
connected with them on shipboard 
and in such ports, may be traced in 
most cases to the way in which crews 
are obtained. They are not always 
shipped regularly, and frequently in- 
voluntarily, and are delivered on 
board ship like a bale of goods, some- 
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times by force and sometimes in a 
state of stupidity from intoxication. 
These evils grow mainly out of per-— 
mitting duties so important to ship- 
owners, masters and freighters, to be 
performed and controlled by men, 
the most of whom seem to be hard- 
ened and selfish, and without legal or 
moral restraint. Masters and owners 
rarely see or know anything of the 
crews put on board their vessels until 
they are got underway in our har- 
bors, or until steamers part from 
them and they go out to sea. On the 
system which now prevails, and in 
which shipowners and masters are 
obliged to acquiesce, because they 
cannot overturn it without the aid of — 
law, they are compelled, as a choice 
of evils, to receive such men as are 
sent to their ships by the shipping ~ 
masters, and very often they are not 
the men who were shipped for them 
and whose names were given in to 
the Custom-house on the shipping 
articles. It frequently happens that 
not one third of a crew are good 
helmsmen or to be trusted at the 
wheel, and many are not able to per- 
form the duties required of ordinary 
seamen. It sometimes occurs that a 
portion ofa crew never before crossed 
the Atlantic, never before sailed in 
a square-rigged vessel, or had seen 
much coastwise service in small ves- 
sels. Yet they were sent to the ship 
by shipping masters for ‘able sea- 
men.” Quite often men not sailors 
are shoved on board in a state of 
intoxication or stupefaction, and to 
their great surprise and alarm, as 
reason returns, find themselves ship- 
ped as ‘‘able seamen ” without their 
knowledge or consent, and on the 
ocean and under a ship’s discipline 
for the first time in their lives, with- 
out money, and with only such cloth- 
ing as they happened to have on 
when they fell into the hands of those _ 
who thus abuse them and the ship 
which gives them employment. 
When ashipis short half a dozen men, 
more or less, when seamen are scarce, 
to supply the deficiency and make up 
her crew, shipping masters, or those 
in their employ, will seize upon any 
men they can, by fair means or foul, 
get under their control and pass off 


» as seamen, whether they are soldiers, 
i laborers, or whatever calling they 
f may follow, and ship them as able 
- or ordinary seamen, according to the 
wants of the ship they send them to. 
| They cannot perform the duties for 
+ which they were involuntarily ob- 
» tained and shipped. The officers 
* scold, fret,and sometimes are harsh 
- and abusive to them, while the “ able 
- seamen ” of the crew, having to labor 
+ the harder in consequence of their 
/ incompetency, are kept in a grum- 
' bling state of mind, and the voyage 
¥ is made uncomfortable for all on 
} board. i 
Since I have had charge of this 
) Consulate two men have applied for 
® relief, being at the time clad in the 
- uniform of the United States Army. 
We have frequently had men apply 
| for relief in the same dress, but they 
were deserters or such as had no 
claim to it. These men said they 
W were not sailors, were never before 
| at sea in such capacity, and were 
brought away against their will; 
that while on leave of absence from 
_their companies for a short time, 
-some persons, runners for sailor 
_boarding-houses or for shipping- 
“masters, made their acquaintance, 
invited them to drink, after which 
they soon became stupefied and al- 
-mnost insensible, and on regaining 
possession of their faculties found 
themselves at sea or proceeding down 
() the harbor as a portion of the ship’s 
)- erew, without a change of clothing, 
i) abed to lie on or a cent of money, 
their advance wages having been all 
j taken by those who shipped them, 
* and nothing due on arrival here. 
Such is the story of many victims to 
like impostures, which careful inqui- 
_ry of officers and men has often en- 
| abled me to confirm. They generally 
desert their ships on arrival here, 
/) entirely destitute of means, and 
| without a change of clothing. They 
| are sensible of their incapacity to per- 
| form the duties for which they are 
placed on board ; often think the offi- 
cers they come out with hard and 
prejudiced against them, and leave 
their ships without any definite pur- 
~ pose, other than a speedy escape 
‘| from a disagreeable position. These 
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remarks refer to the time preceding 
and during the two or three first 
years of the war. During the last 
year or two the ships wanting crews 
have been much less in number, 
and in consequence of discharges 
from our navy men have been more 
plenty. Therefore the evils referred 
to do not exist to the extent they did 
formerly, or that under our present 
system may be expected when our 
commerce gets back to the position it 
held before the war. 

The mode and conditions of ship- 
ping seamen for American ships in 
this and probably in other ports of 
this country are but little preferable 
to those existing in some of our prin- 
cipal seaports. While seamen for 
English ships are all shipped at Gov- 
ernment shipping offices, at a fee to 
the office of one shilling—twenty- 
five cents—per man, and then only 
after the sailor produces a certificate 
of discharge, capability and good 
conduct, signed by the master of the 
last ship in which he sailed, the 
crews for American ships are hunted 
up and shipped by a class of men 
whose business is almost exclusively 
confined to obtaining crews for Amer- 
ican ships, and at a fee varying from 
about $4 to $12 per man, the ship- 
ping fee being dependent on the 
length of the voyage and the amount 
of advance wages paid. The ship- 
ping fee, whatever it may be, 
comes out of the sailor and is de- 
ducted from his advance. The ship- 
ping masters in this port have long 
acted in concert, on the principle of 
taking for themselves, in the form of 
shipping fees, the largest amount 
possible from the advance wages of 
the sailor. The result is that between 
the landlord and the shipping master, 
the sailor is often trafficked away for 
a voyage and delivered on board 
ship like an article of merchandise, 
despoiled of a part or perhaps all the 
earnings of his last voyage, and a 
portion of the earnings, in anticipa- 
tion, of that on which he hast just 
entered. Many of those who thus 
control him and trade on his igno- 
rance, his helpless and friendless 
condition, grow rich on the product 
of the sailor’s toil, and become cal- 
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lous and indifferent to the low con- 
dition to which they have aided in 
reducing him. As evidence of the 
profits realized from the shipment of 
seamen for American vessels in this 
port, I am informed and believe that 
several persons who are not known 
to have followed any other business, 
have accumulated handsome fortunes 
within the last ten or fiften years, by 
levying’ such exorbitant and unjust 
taxes on seamen. These men, some 
of them, are known to have pur- 
chased the privilege of paying off 
one crew, on the arrival of a ship in 
port and of shipping another for her 
on her departure, and to make both 
operations pay to all concerned in 
them. This custom was in operation 
when I came here, and I have made 
some effort to break it up; but the 
combination of interest in its support 
is so strong that I see no way to 
overthrow it but to do away with 
their services altogether by establish- 
ing a new system of shipping men in 
British ports. 

It often occurs that the men whose 
names are reported to the custom- 
house as the men composing the 
crew of a certain ship, and as having 
signed her shipping articles, never 
did sign them, do not know that 
their names are on the articles, and 
do not go in the ships; or after 
having signed one set of articles and 
having been reported to the custom- 
house as the crew of a certain ship, 
they are sent by the shipping master 
to another ship, and a crew sent to 
the first ship as she is about leaving 
port whose names are not on the ar- 
ticles, and who go as substitutes for 
the crew first reported, and perhaps 
under their names. After getting to 
sea the Captain finds himself with a 
crew or part of a crew whose real 
names are not on the articles and 
who have not been regularly shipped. 
This fabrication of a false crew list, 
or substitution of one crew for an- 
other, is the act of the shipping mas- 
ter or his agents, and not of the 
Captain or owners. It is true that 
sometimes one or more of a crew 
may desert, fall sick, or from some 
other cause be obliged to leave the 

‘ship, thus creating a necessity to fill 
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their places just on the eve of com- | 
mencing the voyage. Unless his. 
name is on the ship’s articles, a sea-. 
man can claim the highest rate of i 
wages given for a specified time in: 
the port from whence he sailed and. 
his discharge on reaching his port of f 
destination. But seamen get no ben- : 
efit from this, and in practice it is) 
found to be no check to theevil. 
It seems both just and expedient i 
that some change should be made int 
the law governing the time at which t 
subordinate officers, seamen, stew-- 
ards and cooks have a legal right to» 
claim their wages after their arrival - 
in port, and claim their discharge » 
under their contract with the ship.. 
The practice is almost universal for” 
erews to leave their ships immedi-- 
ately on arrival at the ports where: 
their contracts terminate. and they’ 
claim their discharge. Under the 
law as it now stands, if operative: 
here, they cannot compel payment o 
their wages until ten days after thes 
eargo is discharged. A ship is oftens 
in port four or five weeks before thes 
cargo is discharged. Ifforany cause,, 
as sometimes happens, a merchanti 
declines to pay any portion of the: 
freight money until after the dis-- 
charge and delivery of the cargo, a 
Captain having no other means is 
compelled to pay his broker froms 
two and a half to five per cent for: 
advancing him money to meet his- 
port charges. I have known instances: 
in this port where masters have putd 
off paying their crews to save com-- 
missionsonadvances. The sailors ine 
the meantime, being entirely desti-- 
tute of money, are taken in charges 
by some sailor boarding-house keep-- 
er, boarded, furnished with a fewi 
clothes and a little spending money,, 
and when paid off the landlord, too 
often having managed to make hi 
bill equal the amount due the sailor 
or to bring him in debt, takes th 
earnings of the voyage or such por- 
tion as the sailor may have due him, 
and ships him off on the first ship 
that offers, or turns him pennyles 
into the streets. These remarks ap 
ply only to seamen coming in fro 
long voyages. Assailors will gener 
ally leave the ship by desertion o 
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i otherwise, and the number who stay 
; on board and make another voyage 
her are-so very small, I think it 
ould be expedient to make wages 
due, say in from three to six days 
after arrival in port of discharge. It 
has been decided by ‘the British 
Courts that a sailor, of whatever na- 
; tionality, can, on his arrival in an 
» English port, commence an action 
4 for ¢ debt for the wages duc him. 1 
have known several suits of this 
i kind brought against masters by sai- 
lors for wages due them since I have 
| been in this office. As a general 
| rule, masters pay off their crews soon 
4, after arrival in ports where they are 
4 entitled to their discharge. The rule 
i therefore is of no legal value in ports 
} of this country, and probably of but 
little practical Yalue anywhere, and 
as it is occasionaly the cause of 
1 annoyance and injustice to seamen, 
i had better be changed. 

It seems but just to the shipping 
Panterest that some change should be 
| made in the law regulating the dis- 
charge of seamen on sale of a ship in 
+ a foreign port before the termination 
| of the voyage for which they shipped, 

q and under some other circumstances, 
j and in cases where seamen and the 
t lowest grade of officers, or in fact any 
} officer or seaman, is promoted from 
| one ship to another. Nearly all offi- 
} cers in our mercantile marine once 
4 served as hands before the mast, and 
are graduates of the forecastle. It 
1) often happens that one ship in a for- 
| eign port may have a likely young 
_ sailor in her forecastle well qualified 
; to fill the position of second or third 
“officer, and may be wanted for such a 
| post by another American ship in the 
same port. Yet the ambitious young 
} seaman cannot go from the forecastle 
| of the one to the cabin of the other 
) for his own good unless his Captain 
) forfeits the “three months’ extra 
| wages” — no portion of which the 
| sailor desires. Nor can an officer be 
; promoted from a low grade in one 
ship to another grade in another 
/ without the same forfeiture by the 
| Captain of the ship to which he is 
' attached, and which he desires to 
iS leave for a higher post in another. 

_ American ships are often sold in 
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foreign countries before the termi- 
nation of the voyage for which their 
officers and crew shipped. Under 
the present law no mate, carpenter, 
seaman, steward, or cook, can be 
legally discharged from such vessel 
without the payment by her of three 
months’ extra wages for each man so 
discharged, not even should a chance 
be offered them to ship for wages on 
board another American ship re- 
turning directly to the United States, 
or going on some other voyage agree- 
able to the man, and they be quite 
as well off in all respects as if they 
remained on board the ship they 
came on and completed their con- 
tract with her. Under the law as it 
now stands, seamen, cooks and stew- 
ards, in health, and when legally 
entitled to extra wages, do not often 
get them when the ship is. sold, or 
when they leave before the com- 
pletion of the voyage for which they 
shipped. They either desert in reali- 
ty soon after the ship arrives in 
port—and bere this is almost uni- 
versally the case with those who are 
not young American seamen—or are 
induced to leave the ship without 
complaint on their part or the knowl- 
edge of the Consulate, and are re- 
ported as deserters. However good, 
therefore, in this respect the existing 
law may be in theory, or might be 
made under a different system, of 
shipment and care of seamen, it is 
not generally practicable and is often 
injurious to seamen, because in 
many cases its manifest injustice to 
the ship leads to skilfull evasions of 
the law, and may sometimes deprive 
sailors of the benefit of a milder and 
more just system of relief when they 
need it. 

Tbe provision in regard to, extra 
Wages was adopted in 1803, when 
our commeree was in its infancy, 
and voyages to European ports were 
few in number, consumed much time, 
and were regar rded as important and 
hazardous undertakings. This pro- 
vision of law was for many years, LO 
doubt, advantageous to both ship- 
owners and seamen. Our tonnage 
was then comparatively insigniti- 
cant, and European voyages very 
few in number, so that when. a sailor 
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left his ship it was difficult and ex-gbe pressingly necessary, if we intend 
pensive for him to return home.* to hold our position as a maritime 


Voyages across the Atlantic are now 
of daily occurrence, and the faithful 
seaman who stays by his ship and 
becomes entitled to extra wages can 
easily secure a return voyage to suit 
him without expense or loss to any 
one but to the shipping master. In 
most cases, therefore, except where 
it is paid tothe sick, disabled or 
incompetent, the extra pay is but a 
gift from the ship to the sailor. I 
think this provision for extra wages 
can be changed for the benefit of 
both seamen and shipowners. While 
the ship is made the prey of landlords 
and shipping masters, is made to 
suffer from incompetent and vicious 
crews, and to support the sick and 
disabled in foreign ports, returns to 
their homes the helpless and useless 
imposed on them, and pays to the 
well and able seaman extra wages 
under certain circumstances, and is 
heavily taxed for ail the materials 
which go into her construction, it 
seems both just and expedient, 
viewed as a question of commercial 
policy, that she should have such 
remedy and protection as wise and 
encouraging legislation is able to 
afford without injuriously affecting 
any other interest. 

On account of the necessity for 
heavy taxation the construction of 
ships in the United States has now 
become very expensive, more so than 
in most if not in every other com- 
mercial country, and the power of 
successfully competing with foreign 
ships in the carrying trade of the 
world rendered much more difficult. 
Besides allowing its citizens the free 
purchase of foreign ships, this country 
(England) has taken taxation from 
every article that goes into the con- 
' struction of a ship, and permits all 
bound on foreign voyages to purchase 
stores in bond from her warehouses 
without the payment of duties, so as 
to relieve, encourage, and extend her 
mercantile marine and render com- 
petition against all foreign commerce 
more easy and successful. France, 
anxious to enlarge her commerce, has 
within the present year adopted the 
same encouraging policy. It seems to 
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nation, that the condition and pros- 
pect of our commerce, especially that 
portion engaged in foreign trade, 
should be carefully and practically 
reviewed, with a view of affording it 
such encouragement and relief as 
may be found necessary for its suc-. 
cess in its present relation to the . 
commerce of other leading maritime 
powers. 

I have endeavored to direct atten- 
tion to a few of what appears to me | 
the most prominent defects and re- 
quirements of our present law in= 
reference to the regulation and gov- 
ernment of seamen in our mercantile _ 
service. Though the law needs @ | 
thorough revision from men who - 
know practically something of its 
working, it seems evident that no 
inconsiderable portion of the expend- 
iture for the relief of American | 
seamen abroad may be traced to the — 
want of suitable homes for seamen 
when in port, to the bad custom of | 
shipping men which prevails in sev- 
eral of our cities, to paying large — 
advance wages on demand ot ship- 
ping masters, and to the want of 
regular discharges, and certificates of | 
capacity and good conduct for the 
men on leaving their ships. I see 
no way to effect any considerable 
reduction in our expenses for the 
relief of seamen abroad but by a 
thorough reform, not only in the 
case herein named, but in nearly © 
our whole code in relation to mer- 
chant seamen. Effect such revision, 
and a marked change for the better 
would soon be visible, not only in 
diminished expenditure, but in the 
character of the American sailor, 
the improved order and discipline 
of the ship, in the good feeling and 
harmony, not only between the crew, | 
but between officers and crew, and | 
in the security of property on the | 
ocean. 

In this country much attention 
has been given to the best modes of | 
improving the condition of seamen, 
and if permitted to indicate remedies 
in our own system, I would suggest 
the system established for this coun- 
try by the Merchant Shipping act as | 


| a good foundation to build upon, or 
i as one from which many useful hints 
' may be taken. It has had the bene- 
fit of a fair trial, works well, and is 
certainly very beneficial to this coun- 
try, especially to its maritime inter- 
» ests, and it improves and raises the 
© character and condition of her sea- 
men. In all the leading seaports in 
the United Kingdom there are what 
f are called local marine boards. A 
' portion of the members of each board 
is elected by a department of the 
2 Government, the Boards of Trade, 
and the other members of the mer— 
chants of the port actually owning a 
@ given amount of tonnage. This lo- 
Bea marine board establishes the 


such board is located, and appoints 
5 one or more shipping masters as may 
_be required, with such deputies, 
- clerks, &c.,as may be needed by the 
| wants of the port. It also regulates 
| the mode of conducting business at 
the shipping office. The doings of 
_ these boards and of the shipping 
i masters are at all times under the 
_ direction of the Board of Trade. 
_ Marine boards have been established 
in seventeen different ports in this 
— country, viz.: 

| Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Cork, 
B dances, Glasgow, Greenock, Hull, 
_ Liverpool, London, Neweastle, Ply- 
mouth, Dublin, Leith, North Shields, 
- South Shields, ‘and Sunderland. 

At the less important ports where 
boards have not been established, it 
is provided that the business and 
duties which would fall to them be 
transacted at the Custom-houses, 
which in such cases are made ship- 
ping offices, and by Custom-house 
officers who att as shipping masters. 
The shipping master at all the ports 
where seamen are shipped are re- 
quired to register the names of all 
seamen shipped therein and sailing 
fs therefrom ; and the names of all the 
seamen in the United Kingdom are 
registered at the Register General’s 
- ‘office in London. | The shipping mas- 

_ ters are constantly under the eyes of 

_ the local marine boards, and the acts 

of these boards are subject to the 

Beeps of the Board of Trade, 
and may be set aside by said Board, 


ie 
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and any member of a local marine 
board can also be removed by the 
Board of Trade. 

Seamen for British ships are well 
secured by law against imposition 
from shipping masters, landlords, 
runners, or any other class of men 
who would willingly impose on 
them. The legal fee for shipping a 
seaman is one shilling, and should 
any person take more he would be 
liable to punishment for so doing. 
While in port registered English 
sailors usually live in Sailors’ Homes. 
These houses are not established and 
controlled by the Government,though 
strongly encouraged and patronized 
by it. They are a better class 
of sailor boarding-houses, generally 
aided in the start by the liberality 
of commercial men, and always 
watched over and encouraged by 
them, and by direction of the Board 
of Trade, shipping offices are located 
in and attached to them. There are 
three of these houses for. English 
sailors in London, two for the native 
English and one for Asiatics. Ship- 
ping offices are located in the two 
former, and they will conveniently 
accomodate about 1,000 boarders, 


’ each man. has his sleeping apartment 


by himself, in which are conveniences 
for washing, &c. Playgrounds, a 
reading-room, a library, and a say- 
ings bank form a part of the estab- 
lisment. A doctor is also always in 
attendance. 

Seamen for English ships cannot 
be shipped at any other place than 
at a Government shipping office, and 
before shipment he must produce 
his discharge from the last ship he 
served in, on which can be seen his 
conduct and capacity as a seaman. 
While British sailors are well pro- 
tected, where protection is needed, 
they are punished by imprisonment 
for desertion, and get no regular 
discharge or recommendation. Thus 
losing their standing as British sail- 
ors, they find it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to be again regularly 
shipped into the British mercantile 
marine or naval service, and conse- 
quently usually resort to foreign 
service. The largest part of this 
small class find their way into Ameri- 
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can ships. Under a system so well 
regulated and watched over, deser- 
tions are not frequent. 

British seamen also receive great 
encouragement to be loyal, to be 
good seamen, and to conduct them- 
selves well, by the inducements held 
out to them to become members of 
the naval reserve. The number of 
the naval reserve is unlimited, and 
any able seaman can join it by pro- 
ducing his discharge and recom- 
mendation. It may, therefore, in- 
clude the entire body of able seamen 
in the British Isles who can produce 
the required testimonials of capacity 
and good conduct. It now numbers 
over 17,000 men, all of whom are 
now in the merchant service, but are 
obliged in case of war, to enter on 
active naval duty. Naval reserve 
men receive from the Government a 
compensation, as a retainer, of £6 
sterling per annum. In return they 
are only required to spend four weeks 
in each year, under instructions, at 
gun drill. For this service they are 
paid one guinea per week in addition 
to their retainer of £6 per annum. 
They, are obliged to report them- 
selves at the end of every six 
months, if in the country, at some 
local marine board. By obtaining 
leave of absence they can go on long 
voyages, but must, if possible, report 
to some British Consul in a foreign 
port. twice a year. After serving 
fifteen years in the naval reserve, 
and performing the required four 
weeks, drill regularly, unless on 
leave of absence, they are allowed a 
pension of £12 por annum after they 
become 60 years of age. After sery- 
ing seven years on the naval reserve 
and three years on active naval duty, 
they ‘are, also entitled to the £12 
pension at the same age. They are 
also, pensioned if disabled by sick- 
ness, wounds or other causes, when 
in active service and while in the 
line of their duty.. No pensions or 
retains are paid out of England, nor 
to men who leave the country. All 
seamen in the naval service, whether 
attached to the naval reserve or not, 
after fifteen years of ordinary service, 
and on reaching sixty years of age, 
are allowed a pension; or if disabled 
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ae. ¢ 
for any cause while in the line of — 
their duty, they are entitled to a 


‘pension or a living at Greenwich | 


Hospital, at their option. ee 
There are no national institutions — 
in this country for relieving aged, — 
worn-out, or destitute seamen from 
the merchant service. There are a 
few hospitals for such, supported by 
public charity, but enough only to _ 
supply but a small portion of the | 
want. Except by the seamen too old 
to join the naval reserve, and those 
who cannot gain admission to it, their, 
want will not hereafter be so much= | 
felt. =] 
Should legislation on this subject. | 
for our mercantile marine be thought. | 
advisable, the Chambers of Commerce | 
in the cities of Boston, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, and a few 
other commercial cities, in connec- | 
tion with some department of the | 
National Government, the Treasury: — 
or Navy, may be authorized by law 
to establish, under stringent regula- 
tions, shipping offices, and perhaps | 
license sailors’ houses, elect shipping 
masters, and adopt such regulations. 
and rules of government as may be 
necessary. Regular discharges, on 
which may be indorsed the seaman’s, 
conduct and rating as seamen, or — 
some practice answering to it, should 
form part of any system which may 
be adopted. 
I would also suggest the expe- 
diency of providing for the examina- 
tion and for comissioning masters. 
and other officers in our merchant<= 
service, by competent boards estab- — 
lished for that purpose. Could an ~ 
improved system for the shipment 
and government of our merchant 
seamen be adopted, an arrangement 
may probably be made with this — 
country by which the shipping offi- 
ces of each country can be used by 
the other, and thus be made mutu- | 
ally beneficial. At present, while 
British ships in British ports enjoy — 
great advantages from their. well | 
digested and carefully guarded sys- ~ 
tem, outside shipping offices are in 
operation, which do no business — 
for British vessels, but on which 
all American ships have to depend — 
for procuring crews, as herein be- — 


t fore explained. I have thus noticed 
‘some of the prominent defects in 


seamen, and suggested a few reme- 
dies which appear to me desirable. 


| Through the correspondence of 
» Colonel “Spaulding, United States 
| Consul, and Acting Minister Resi- 
sf dent, an important principle has 
been settled in regard to the rights 
} of American seamen. Knowing how 
a) egregiously seamen have been 
a wronged in former years through 
/ the illegal exactions of United States 
Hy Consuls and the wrong interpretation 
| of United States laws relating to the 
i discharge and shipping of seamen, 
) we shall spread the simple facts be- 
¢ fore our readers, for the benefit of 
_ all concerned. Not only are seamen 
} and shipmasters concerned, but the 
} honor of the United States Govern- 
* ment is concerned. Here we will re- 
( mark that whenever we have known 
} questions to be referred to the Gov- 
| ernment at Washington, decisions 
| have always been made favorable to 
the sailor. The Government de- 
? sires to do the honorable and right 
1 thing by the sailor, but the difficulty 
} has been with the Consuls. 
The recent decision of the State 
| Department is so important, that we 
? shall state the case fully and fairly. 
When seamen are discharged, the 
} Consul requires that three months 
) extra wages shall be deposited with 
| him to defray his hospital expenses, 
{ and assist in returning the said sea- 
} mantothe United States. Butif the 
} sailor, while in port, does not require 
| hospital treatment or other aid, then 
| two-thirds of the amount deposited 
} is returned to the sailor, provided he 
| ships on a vessel bound to the United 
States or a home port; one-third re- 
| tained to form a fund to assist in sup- 
porting and sending home other sea- 
men when sick and destitute. 
For many years United States 
| Consuls at this port have ruled that 
| one Consul was not accountable for 
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I have the honor to be your obe- 
dient servant. 
F. H. MORSE, Consul. 
Hon. WitLiam H. Sewarp, Secretary 
of State. 


i 


ESTABLISHED. 


what his predecessor had done, and. 
hence a new Consul would not re- 
fund the two months extra wages 
when called for by the sailor on 
shipping for a home port. We have 
no hesitation in asserting that this’ 
money has been withheld in hun- 
dreds of instances) during the last 
twenty years. 

Consuls have also ruled that the 
sailor should not receive his money 
unless he. shipped in some vessel 
bound direct to a home port. A ves- 
sel might sail for the United States 
via China or some intermediate port, 
butin that case the consul would not 
pay over the amount. 

Some months ago, a sailor dis- 
charged at Honolulu in 1865 was 
about to leave. When discharged 
he paid $36, or three months extra 
wages, into the Consulate. At that 
time A. Caldwell, Esq., was Consul. 
Since that date Gen. Smith has of- 
ficiated as Consul, and he has 
been succeeded by Consul Spauld- 
ing. The sailor had resided in 
Honolulu, engaged in an honorable 
employment, but had been at no 
expense to the Consulate. When 
about to leave, he called for the 
amount due him, $24. Colonel 
Spaulding, following the traditional 
ruling af his predecessors, declines to 
refund the amount. It was a case 
so manifestly in violation of the 
spirit of what we regarded a fair in- 
terpretation of the ‘‘ Consul’s Man- 
ual,” that we called upon the Consul 
in the sailor’s behalf. The result was 
that Colonel Spaulding offered to re- 
fer the case to the State Department 
at Washington. 

As the sailor was about to sail, he 
left an order for the money, which 
we have received and now hold sub- 
ject to his direction., 


Honovtu, March 25, 1868. 


United States Consul. 

Please pay to Rev. S. C. Damon 
the two months extra wages, to 
which I am entitled, having been 
discharged from the bark D. C. Mur- 
ray, of San Francisco, in December, 
1865. 

EpwarD DUNSCOMBE. 


The case was duly referred to the 
State Department, and we are most 
happy te announce the fact, for the 
sailors’ benefit, and also for the bene- 
fit of all other sailors discharged at 
Honolulu, or any other port foreign 
to the United States, that the Consul 
has received instructions from the 
State Department authorizimg him, 
when the records of the Oonsulate 
show that money ts due to discharged 
seamen, and the Government has been 
been credited with the amount so due 
BY ANY OF HIS PREDECESSORS, fo pay 
the same and charge the United States 
Government therewith. 

We would furthermore state that 
the Consul is not allowed to retain the 
money, although the ship on board 
of which the sailor may have shipped 
may touch at an intermediate port 
on her voyage or passage to some port 
in the United States. 

We would here duly make men- 
tion of Colonel Spaulding’s courtesy 
in writing to Washington, and thus 
causing to be settled a question of 
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immense importance to all American 
seamen. || 
Most sincerely do we hope the | 
State Department at Washington — 
will send a circular to all United 
States consuls and commercial agents: 
throughout the world, embodying an 
extract from this recent dispatch to 
Colonel Spaulding. This decision 
will form a precedent which, if fol- 
lowed by United States officials, will 
serve to remedy an old and most in- 
iquitous abuse, which has resulted | 
in defrauding the honest sailor out, | 
of his just dues. If the money thus © 
unjustly kept back had gone to the= | 
United States treasury, it would re- | 
deem former cgnsuls of a portion of — 
the odium that must fall upon their | 
official acts. It is well known that. | 
in many instances this money has | 
been taken away by the consuls. It | 
is with no pleasure that we make | 
such allusions. We do it, however, | 
that their suecessors in office may be | 
led to do justly by the sailer, whose | 
interests they are bound to respect 
and care for. The duty of. con- | 
suls in regard to seamen is most — 
plain. In the “ Consul’s Manual” it — 
is stated, ‘‘One essential object of | 
the consular appointment is the pro- | 
tection of American mariners—a class 
of our fellow citizens whose habits of | 
life require a kind guardianship of | 
their persons and interests in forei, . 
countries.”— Honolulu Friend, | 


a eo _ 


(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


CAPTAIN WILLARD HANKS. 


Captain .Willard Hanks died at sea 
September, 1867. His eventful life 
illustrates the characteristics of the 
class of men to which he belonged. 
He was born in Mansfield, Conn., in 
1809. Atthe age of sixteen he left his 
home for a ‘ life on the ocean wave.” 
Knowing well that it would be in 
vain to ask the consent of his parents, 
he left his home without their per- 
mission, and sailed from New Lon- 
don in a whaling ship bound for the 
Pacific Ocean. A letter dated at 
Cape Verde Islands informed his pa- 
rents of his whereabouts four months 
after his departure. During the 


voyage he was appointed steward of 
the ship, and among his duties was’ 
the distribution of the liquor rations, 
according to the custom then pre- | 
vailing. All the crew received their 
daily rations of ‘ grog,” and as a 
consequence, the usual scenes of 
quarreling and fighting were fre- : 
quent. A Spaniard on board, whose | 
skill in the use of the Harpoon ren- | 
dered his services important to the. 
success of the voyage, was a victim 
of “ grog,” and when under its in- 
fluence, was the demon of the fore- 
castle and the pest of the ship.— 
When the thirst produced by. the 


| liquid fire which he had taken was 
/ upon him, his demands for more 
) grog were sometimes accompanied 
) with oaths, and threats upon the life 
- of the steward, who steadily refused 
) to furnish the demanded beverage. 
H Be perated by this steady refusal, 
he hurled a lance at the steward, 
which, glancing, wounded severely 
one of the men. “ Better try your 
' harpoon next time,” said the steward 
{ calmly to the infuriated man. Mad- 
' dened by the unwavering decision of 
) the young steward, the old spaniard 
/ continued his oaths and his threats 
? until the vessel arrived at the Sand- 
4 wich Islands, when the steward in- 
} formed the captain that the spaniard 
- or himself must leave the vessel. As 
_ the ship was short of hands, and the 
Beaniard was so important to the 
success of the voyage, the captain 
would not listen to the ‘appeal. The 
| steward then made his plans for es- 
 eaping. 
4 The vessel was anchored about 
: _ three miles from the shore, and a 
~ strict watch was kept. In the dark- 
ness of the night the steward quietly 
| dropped himself into the sea and 
swam for the shore, and arriving 
safely, made his way into the moun- 
_ tains, intending to conceal himself 
~ until the ship should sail. When it 
was discovered next morning that he 
was missing, a boat was sent ashore, 
1 and a liberal reward offered for the 
arrest and’ return of the runaway 
& sailor. Immediately a company of 
} Sandwich Islanders were in pursuit 
} ofthe missing man. In the mean- 
time the young sailor had made his 
way into the mountains, where he 
was watching from a high rock for 
the departure of the vessel. Day 
after day it remained while he kept 
his anxious “ lookout” from a height 
| towering far above the mast of the 
|} ship, where he had often looked out 
| and cried “there she blows,” with 
-yastly less anxiety than he now 
watched the ship from which he had 
“escaped. At length he discovered 
~ that he was pursued. Having a good 
~ position for ‘‘defensive operations,” 
he concluded to stand his ground 
against all attempts to capture him. 
ere accordingly collected his ‘‘ muni- 
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tions of war,” which was\a quantity 
of stones of suitable dimensions for 
such defensive operations as he fore- 
saw he should be called to carry on. 
His pursuers soon appeared in sight 
and were promptly informed of his 
intention to defend his. position, . 
warning them upon their peril not to 
intrude his territory. For three 
days he defended himself, when his 
provisions, of which he had but a 
short supply, failed, and he surren- 
dered. He was immediately placed 
in irons, and conveyed to a rude en- 
closure near the sea, to be delivered 
when the vessel was ready to sail. 
The inclosure consisted of a high 
wall of stone on the outside, with a 
smaller enclosure of thatch work for 
an inner prison. In this he was 
placed, with irons on his hands and 
his feet. Fortunately, a sheath knife 
in his possession had escaped the 
notice of his captors. In a stormy 
night he wrenched the irons from his 
hands and used them in removing 
the irons from his feet. Having his 
hands and feet now free, he found 
that his sheath knife would easily 
open a way of escape through the 
thatchwork of the inner prison.— 
Having accomplished this he found 
the outer wall a more insuperable 
obstacle; upon the top of it were 
stationed two cannon, and. two — 
guards were marching to and fro. 
Upon approaching the wall he dis- 
covered that the guards met, and 
took their departure from the can- 
non, which were stationed upon op- 
posite sides of the enclosure. Clam- 
bering up the side of the wall he 
concealed himself under the cannon, 
remaining until the guard came. to- 
gether and departed, when he leap- 
ed down upon the outside ; this was 
done without alarming the guard. 
The breaking of the waves upon the 
shore could be distinctly heard, and 
an occasional rift in the clouds 
brought out a star which gave him 
his ‘points of compass.” In the 
distance, lights on shipboard could 
be indistinctly seen. ‘Towards one 
of these lights he determined to 
Swim. Possibly it might be the light 
of the vessel from which he had es- 
caped, in which case he could deliver 
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himself up and claim the reward of- 
fered for the escaped sailor, and 
probably get something beside the 
offered reward. The chances were 
in favor of its being some other ship. 
Trusting to luck, and his strong 
limbs, though bruised somewhat by 
his leap from the wall, he swam for 
the light, which, as he rose upon the 
waves, could be distinctly seen, but 
which was lost sight of as he fell in- 
to the trough of the sea. Arriving, 
at length, before the morning dawn, 
he gave the watch upon deck an 
‘Call hail,” and was taken on board 
the ship, bound for Providence, by 
way of China and the East Indies. 
The ship was short of hands and was 
glad to get an additional one, and 
more especially one who had come 
to them in that way, and had so good 
a reason to give for his appearance 
to them, in that very unusual meth- 
od of shipping a sailor. In due time 
he returned to his home, having 
made a pleasant voyage to China, 
and having been absent four years, 
but so changed in his appearance as 
to be scarcely recognized by his most 
intimate friends. 

Having returned from his eventful 
voyage around the world, it seemed 
to him, and to others, that a life at 
sea had been sufficiently tried. The 
sailor coat and hat, and flowing pants 
were doffed, and the costume of the 
landsman resumed. But the land 
was soon found to be too monotonous 
for one who for four years had been 
upon the sea, and at times had heard 
the sound of its musing, when the 
winds were rousing it into fury, and 
its ‘deep profound eternal bass in 
nature’s anthem” was stirring the in- 
most depths of his soul, as the light- 
ning flashes, gave him occasional 
glimpses from the masthead of the 
great and wide sea, thrown into tu- 
mult by the winds which were rolling 
its great waves into mountains that 
threatened every moment to engulph 
the ship. After enduring the monoto- 
ny of the land for two years he sud- 
denly bid it adieu for new adventures 
upon the sea. He made his way di- 
rectly to New York, where an incident 
connected with the death of an elder 
brother, made a deep impression up- 
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on his mind. Going on board a ves- 
selin New York, his resemblance to_ 
his sailor brother immediately ar- 


rested the attention of the crew, who — 


enquired of him if he had a brother 
at sea. He replied that an elder) 


brother was a sailor, and that he had , 


not been heard from for four years— 
that the family had long supposed 
him to be dead, and that his mother 
by a remarkable dream had been 
impressed with the belief that he had_ 
been lost at sea, and would never” 
again return to his home. The, 


statement was then made by the-— 
sailors constituting the crew of the 
ship, that, a man bearing his name | 
fell from the main mast of the very — 


ship on which they were standing, © 
and was killed. 


sel was in the Mediterranean sea, 
and the subsequent recovery of the 


sailor’s chest confirmed the state- 
The intelli- | 


ment beyond a doubt. 
gence was communicated to the 
family while the young sailor was 


on his way to South America, in a © 


vessel in which he was acting as 
second mate. But the “dear old 
ocean” was not the same to him now 


as upon his first voyage, when all. 


was new and strange, and full of ex- 
citement. Beneath its waves were 
buried a dear brother who had gone 
down anid the howlings of the tem-_ 
pest, and far away was an anxious 
mother bowed down with anxiety - 
for her wandering sailor boys, one of 


whom, after years of the most dis- —_ 
tressing solicitude, she had at last — 


heard, was slumbering in his watery 
grave, and the other was roaming, 
she knew not where. As the distant 
hills of his native land disappeared 
the second time from the view of the 


young sailor, his fast falling tears _ 
told of the deep feelings which stir- || 
red his inmost soul. He thought of 


his careworn mother who, by this 
time must have received the intelli- 
gence of the death of her firstborn, 


at sea, and of her solicitude for him- © 
self, now far away from his home, ~ 


and exposed to the perils and vicis- 
situdes of a sailor’s life. Gladly 
would he have abandoned the voy- 
age and returned to his home, but. it 


& 


'Yhe accident oc-- | 
curred during a storm while the ves- | 


was too late. The blue hills were 
disappearin g in the distance, and the 
| ship was far out upon the great and 
- wide sea, upon a vovage which was 
_to prove more eventful to the young 
_ sailor than ever a mother’s vivid im- 
-agination portrayed. As. the ship 
entered the southern latitudes, indi- 
‘cations of a fatal fever began, and 
‘soon more than half the ship’s com- 
pany were down with the terrible 
‘malady, one after another died and 
the solemn service of a burial at sea 
began to be of frequent occurrence. 
The death scenes in the narrow 
bark, and close air of the ship’s fore- 
‘castle, had appalled the stoutest 
-hearts, as one, after another had 
yielded to the king of terrors, who 
had suddenly come on board the 
‘ship and pierced victim after victim 
with his resistless dart. - Not a 
christian was on board to tell the 
terror stricken crew of one who 
could take away the sting of death. 
/ No sailor’s library was there to dis- 
| perse the gloom of the ship, by open- 
| ing one of its precious volumes’ to a 
| chapter which would teach how “ Je- 
sus could make the dying bed feel 
_ soft as downy pillows are.” An un- 
| godly crew were suddenly reminded 
’ of their dependence upon Him whose 
- name they had often profaned. As 
one after another died the body was 
| sewed up in a sheet and committed 
_ to its burial in the sea, and a deep 
solemnity pervaded the ship’s com- 
“pany as the solemn ceremony was 
performed. While these sad scenes 
were occurring, the vessel was mak- 
_ ing for the nearest port with its sig- 
nal of distress constantly set, to give 
indication of its condition. -Day af- 
. ter day and week after week passed 
and no vessel was spoken. For days 
the ship was becalmed while the ver- 
tical sun poured its hot rays upon 
the vessel’s deck. At length land 
~- appeared and the vessel entered the 
mouth of a river and made a harbor. 
‘In the meantime the second mate 
had come down with the fever and 
seemed at the point of death. He 
was taken-to the shore and left to 
die, arrangements having been made 
for his decent burial, in ‘that far off 
_ strange land, while i in an almost un- 
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conscious state he was conveyed by 
companions from the ship to the 
land. His only recollections of the 
transaction was the kind words of 
his fellow sailors as they left him 
with the expectation that they should 
see his face no more. When the 
ship returned, it reported him as 
dead, and for a long time his friends 
who had not heard from him or from 
the ship in which he sailed, supposed 
that he slumbered in the same great 
cemetery of the sailor, where his 
brother had been buried years be- 
fore. 

At length after an absence of four 
years, he returned to his home, so 
changed in his appearance that he 
was not recognized by his nearest 
friends. Sickness and suffering had 
marred his features, and the heat of 
a southern sun had blackened his 
face so that the eyes of his mother 
even did not discover in that stoop- 
ing form, her long absent son, who 
she supposed had been buried in the 
sea, and it was not until the old sea- 
chest had been removed from the 
stage coach and conveyed into the 
house that all doubt was removed, 
and the identity of the wanderer up- 
on the ocean was established. It 
was like the rising of one from the 
dead, and the scene which ensued 
must be left for the imagination to 
fill out. 

The shattered condition of his con- 
stitution, and his experience of the 
hardships of the sea, it was now sup- 
posed would forever preclude the 
very thought of ever going to sea 
again. But at length, renewed 
health, and renewed energy put a 
new aspect upon his plans, and the 
old love of the sea came back, and for 
the third and last time he. left. his 
home for other and more important 
adventures upon the sea. He sailed 
from New York for the Pacific Ocean 
as first mate of a vessel bound for 
Chili. Subsequently he was promot- 
ed to the command of a vessel, and 
in due time became the owner of a 
coasting vessel which engaged in 
trade between California and the 
Sandwich Islands. At this period of. 
his history he was united in mar- 
riage toa lady of Spanish descent. 
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He now settled down as a citizen of 
California. He was prospered in 
business, and as thoughts began to 
be entertained of forming California 
into a state to be annexed to the 
United States, he engaged actively 
in advocating the measure, and was 
elected a delegate to the convention 
that formed the constitution of Cali- 
fornia. Having aided according to 
his ability in laying the foundations 
of a good state, he returned to his 
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A PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN TRANSMITTING TELEGRAPH 
MESSAGES. ¥ 


The number of miles of telegraph 
and the amount of telegraph business 
done, steadily and rapidly increase. 
The number of miles of line worked 
in the United States in 1848 was es- 

-timated to be about 12,000. In 1858 
the number had increased to nearly 
40,000, and before the close of this 
year there will be completed and in 
operation about 120,000 miles of tel- 
egraph wire. Supposing the same 
rate of increase to be kept up, it might 
be supposed that 250,000 additional 
miles of wire, which would be neces- 
sary, might easily be put up by 1878. 
But, as we shall show, there is a se- 
rious obstacle in the way. Let us take 
the number of wires radiating from 
New York, and compare the same pe- 
riods and make the same calculation 
as we have done above with respect 
to the number of miles of wire. In 
1848, two wires eastward and three 
southward were sufficient to accom- 
modate the business of this metrop- 
olis. In 1858 there were in use 
eight wires eastward and ten south- 
ward. At the present time, from 30 
to 35 wires are kept constantly in use 
on each of these routes. We have 
no exact information as to the num- 
ber of lines running westward, but 
their rate of increase cannot be less 
than that of the others. The capa- 
city of a single wire for the trans- 
mission of messages is now much 
greater than it was formerly, in con- 
sequence of the lines being maintain- 
ed in a vastly improved condition, so 
that the increase in the number of 
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business, at San José, where he 
loved and much respected by those — 
who knew him. ¢ 77, 

When the war broke out he en- 
gaged in the service of the count 
he loved so well, and was in com- | 
mand of a vessel carrying govern- 
ment stores, which he was endeavor- 
ing to save when he lost his life, 
going down in a storm at sea. He 
leaves a wife and four etic, aa\| 


wires running from the city does not | 
equal the increase in business. In | 
1878, supposing, what isin every way — 
probable, that the business of our — 
city with the rest of the country con-- | 
tinues to increase as it has done hith- | 
erto, there would be needed 100 wires | 
or more on each of the Eastern, | 
Southern, and Western routes. Here 
emerges the difficulty. Even now, | 
along every avenue, turnpike, and 
railroad, leading from the city, the — 
way is bordered with a forest of tele- — 
graph poles, cross-arms, and wires. 
It has been found by experience that 
every addition to the number of wires 
upon a range of poles adds.to the 
difficulties of working, and increases 
the danger of interruptions. In se- 
vere storms they present so much 
surface to the gale that they are fre-_ 
quently blown down, especially when - 
snow and ice adhere to them. For~ 
these and other reasons, which it is» 
unnecessary to mention, it is evident © 
that the wires cannot be indefinitely — 
multiplied in number, nor indeed be 
greatly increased, without creating 
serious difficulties. ; 
Tt is not likely that the speed with 
which messages can betransmitted un- 
der the present system is susceptible 
of any considerable improvement. A 
good operator can send 2,000 words — 
per hour, and more will fall below 
this rate than go above it. There is — 
no inducement for the companies to 
lower the rates to secure business. ° 
They are sure of about all the busi: | 
ness they can do. A railroad train 
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carry 1,000 letters as easily as 00951, consisting of only 20 signals. 
¢ but a telegraph wire can carry Among the other advantages this 
but one message at atime. Thereis, system would possess are these: The 
wever, what seems avery practica- operator who transmitted the mes- 
e€ way of getting over the difficulty, sages would have no knowledge 
i) and so simple is it that we hope to whatever of their contents, and could 
make it clear to every one who may not, as is now the case, have their 
» takethe trouble to read this article. attention divided between involun- 
_ It consists in the adoption ofasys- tary thoughts upon the subject mat- 
tem, the same in every essential par- ter and their mechanical operations. 
‘ticular, asthe signal system of the Books with English, French, and 
rmy and Navy. Two Englishmen German colums, corresponding with 
~—Capts. Bolton and Barrow—have each other, might be made, and in- 
lready nearly completed a large ternational telegraphing thus “ be 
work, of the nature ofa dictionary, greatly facilitated. 
in which a number is given to each Some elaborate experiments have 
“word and also to each of the sentences been made in England with this sys- 
most frequently recurring in tele- tem at the offices of the Electric and 
graphic communications. When, International Company, on their line 
herefore, a message is received for between Birmingham and London. 
transmission, itis firsttranslatedinto On the 16th of June 100 messages, 
numbers, then transmitted, and re- averaging thirteen words per mes- 
translated into words for the receiver. age, were transmitted by the Bolton 
‘The transiations are to. be done by and Barron system in 45 minutes 
clerks, who would make this part of without error, while by the Morse 
the work their sole occupation, and system 2 hours and 12 minutes were 
hus acquire a proficiency in the use occupied, and several errors occurred 
f the numbers which would enable in the process of sending. Whether 
hem to do the work with all neces- this system can be applied to the 
‘sary speed. Sosimple a message as telegraphic matter which is sent to 
this. ‘Cannot come home till last the press, we should judge from what 
train,” requires the operator, under we have read, to be a little doubtful, 
‘the present system, to transmit 65 but the advantages of greatensecrecy 
signals. By the signal-book of and speed certainly commend it, not 
Messrs. Bolton and Barrowit would only to telegraph companies, but to 
be necessary only to send the number their patrons. 


i ee 
DIAMOND CUTTING. 


_ Chambers’s Journal has a readable at Coster’s are so small, that it takes 
article upon the subject of ““ Diamond hundreds of them to weigh a carat! 
/ Cutting.” It is descriptive of a visit are is not, however, the only diffi- 
| to the celebrated mill of Coster, at ¢ posh diamond cHLbtRR (bas 90 
age ’ surmount; it is the cleaner who has 
_ Amsterdam. We take an extract: to make choice of the form to be 
_ The art requires that the cutter given to each particular stone. It is 
. should have extraordinary skill for he who must decide, after a minute 
working the stones, of which the examination, how each particular 
“smallest often do not reach the size diamond ought to be cut, whether a 
of a pinhead. Nothing equalsin this brilliant or rose. He determines the 
Mitespect the skillfulness of the workers choice by an endeavor to lose as little 

' of Holland; and one is quite con- matter as possible. But this is not 
- founded when seeing stones of such all. It is necessary that he should 
small dimensions cut into twenty- recognize, at the first glance, in what 
' four faces perfectly equal and regu- way it is convenient to attack the 
Tar. Some of the stones operated : on. stone, which is not an easy matter ; 
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for if his measures be not well taken, 
it may perhaps occur that twenty- 
three faces having been already cut, 
the twenty-fourth would require to 
be cut on an imperfect part of the 
stone, and so it is found impossible 
to continue. The cutters and polish- 
ers are often thrown out by finding 
unexpected flaws in the stones as 
they proceed with their work. The 
color, too, often changes, so that 
sometimes it is quiteimpossible to tell 
how a diamond may turn out; and, 
as in the ease of the Koh-i-noor, one 
portion of the stone may sometimes 
prove to be a great deal harder than 
another part, and if, while cutting, 
the diamond be allowed to remain 
too long on the schyff before being 
taken off to cool, it might melt the 
lead in which it is set, and so, by 
changing its position, do very serious 
injury to the stone. In cutting the 
Koh-i-noor, it was necessary at times 
to increase the revolution of the 
schyif to three thousand per minute 
in consequence of the extraordinary 
hardness of some portions of that 
most valuable gem. Itis not always 
easy to say how much of a stone 
must be sacrificed in the cutting. 
The Star of the South, which was cut 
by Monsieur Coster, weighed, in the 
rough state in which it was found, 
2544 carats; when finished, the 
weight was a little under half of 
that weight. The Koh-i-noor lost 
eighty carats in the recutting; it now 
weighs less than the Star of the 
South by about twenty carats. Many 
of the bits split off the larger gems in 
the process of cutting and polishing 
form admirable stones for rings, pins, 
ete. It is wonderful how small some 
of the diamonds are that go through 
Coster’s mill, and still more wonder- 
ful that they can be cut at all, far 
less have a score of faces put upon 
them. Some of the men, I was told, 
occasionally fall in love with a fine 
stone, and linger over it in the cut- 
ting and polishing with positive de- 
votion. ‘The masters find it politic 
to interrupt these men in their labor 
by a change of work. Ifa man falls 
in love with sucha fine gem as the 
Star of the South, he is set to work 
at some dealer’s stock brilliants, and 
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allowed to go on with them for a 
time. The best workmen earn large 
wages, considerable gratuities being: 
sometimes given by Monsieur Costert 
for the cutting of particular stones... 
The demand for precious stones of all 
kinds, and particularly diamonds, , 
has greatly increased during late: 
years, and coupled with the growing? 
searcity of the gem—most of the: 
present mines being comparatively) 
unproductive—has of course tended] 
to raise the price of these valuable: 
adamantine bits of carbon, so thatt 
now they can be purchased only by? 
very wealthy people.” 


ee 


Causes of Sudden Death. 
Dr. J. M. Howe, of New York; 
writes as follows on thisobject: =| 


Very few of the sudden deaths: 
which are said to arise from diseases 
of the heart do really arise from that: 
cause. To ascertain the real origin: 
of sudden deaths, the experiment has 
been tried in Europe, and reported | 
to a scientific congress held at Stras- | 
burg. Sixty-six cases of sudden death | 
were made the subject of a thorough | 
post mortem examination. In these. 
cases only two were found that had | 
died of disease of the heart. Nine‘ 
out of sixty died of apoplexy, while « 
there were forty-six cases of conges- | 
tion of the lungs—that is, the lungs: 
were so full of blood they could not. 
work, there not being room enough - 
for a sufficient quantity of air to en-- 
ter to support life. The causes that ; 
produce congestion of the lungs are 
—cold feet, tight clothing, costive: 
bowels, sitting still until chilled after : 
being warmed with labor or a rapid. 
walk,going too suddenly from a close, 
heated room, into the cold air, espe- 
cially after speaking, and sudden de-. 
pressive news operating on the lungs | 
and circulation of the blood. These | 
causes of sudden deaths being known, | 
an avoidance of them may serve to. 
lengthen out valuable lives which 
would otherwise be lost under the 
verdict of heart complaint. That 
disease is supposed to be inevitable, 
and incurable ; hence men may not 
take the pains they would to avoid 


i mdden death, if they knew it lay in 
: A judicious and pre- 
}serving use of the inhalation, of the 
sommon air through the ‘inhaling 
tube, would, we are persuaded, even 
lin. persons who have no tendency to 
/consumption, in many cases prolong 
life fully ten years. It would toughen 
the throat and lungs, and do away 
with all the liability to congestion 
jand inflamation of these organs, to 
which so many are liable by reason 
the lack of out of door, vigorous 
xxercise, and of a sedentar y life ; and 
especially as persons advance i in age, 
it would tend greatly to keep up to 
jits normal condition, the circulation 
jand arterialization of the blood, and 
Ja healthy state of the digestive or- 
jgans, and thus lessen the ‘liability to 
jsudden death. 


es on the Lakes during the Season 
5 of 1868. 


“The season of 1868 was attended 
xy far greater loss to the shipping 
‘than any preceding one in the annals 
of navigation, while a fearful loss of 
‘life has occurred. Sixteen disasters 
Joecurred during the month of March ; 

110 in. April ; 118 during May ; 101i in 
June; 94 in July; 123 in August ; 

#208 in September ; 233 in October ; f 
1174 in November ; and 12 in Decem- 
yer. A large majority of the disas- 


m the northern or Canadian coast, 
‘and in one particular instance no 
iless than five shipwrecks are record- 
fed within a distance extending only 
labout one hundred miles. Vessels 
idestined through that lakeinvariably 
ipursue that route, it being not only 
‘the most direct, but more contigu- 
/ous to various leas, which are in- 
‘terspersed at various points. These 
points of refuge, alluded to, however, 
‘being located under the shelter of 
(Points or peninsulas of land extend- 
(ing well out into the lake, are very 
hazardous in resorting to when ves- 
isels are suddenly overtaken by asud- 
iden squall or gale of wind from an 
opposite quarter, and it is chiefly on 
isuch occasions that vessels are driv- 
len upon the beach, and in numerous 
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ers on Lake Erie have taken place - 


« 
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instances suffer complete and total 
shipwreck. The same views may 
also be applied to a greater or less 
extent with reference to Lake Hu- 
ron. 


= 0 <p 
Submarine Earthquake in the Atlantic 


Captain Christie of the bark Hu- 
phrosine relates (says the London 
News of Dec. 16th) that when his ves- 
sel was in latitude about 16.40 &., 
and longitude 4. W., the sky sudden- 
ly became overcast, with dense black- 
looking clouds, and in all directions 
was heard a noise resembling distant 
cannonading, while the sea became 
tost and confused. To these signs of 
agitation another was added of pecu- 
liar significance. .The compass vi- 
brated largely and almost lost its po-. 
larity,—a sure sign that a terrestrial 
disturbance’ of great extent and vio- 
lence was in'progress. Several large 
meteors shot out from the heavens, 
—a phenomenon, which can hardly 
be associated with the occurrence of 
submarine disturbance, unless we 
suppose that burning matter had 
been projected from some submarine 
volcano, and that the flying masses 
were mistaken by Captain Christie 
for meteoric bodies. The firstjump- 
ed:out of the sea and struck against 
the side of the ship, and the trem- 
bling of the vessel could be distinct- 
ly felt as well-as heard. Both the 
last named phenomena point 80 dis- 
tinctly to submarine action as to re- 
move all doubt which might be sug- 
gested by the appearance of meteors. 
The intense heat of the matter thrown 
out in submarine convulsions inva- 
riably drives the fish away from the 
neighborhood, killing large quanti- 
ties of those which happen to be near 
the outlet from which the burning 
matter is being erupted. Captain 
Christie relates that the volcanic ac- 
tion of the sea continued during the 
night until sunrise, when the weath- 
er became clear and settled. 

When we remember that St. Hele- 
na,—itself a-.voleanic Island,—lies 
not very far from the scene of the 
disturbance whose effects were ex- 
perienced by Captain Christie, we 
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cannot but recognize the fact that 
the submarine volcanic district to 
which the islands of Ascension and 
St. Helena belong, was in action at 
the time ; and that Darwin’s view of 
the extent of the region of distur- 
bance to which the submarine explo- 
sions of 1838 belonged, is justified 
by the recent phenomena. it would 
be interesting to inquire whether any 
shoal or reef has been formed where 
the disturbance took place. The bed 
of the Atlantic, between Trinidad, 
Tristan d@’Acunha, St. Helena and 
Ascension, would seem to be subject 
to the action of upheaving forces, 
and any information which can be 
gained respecting the extent or en- 
ergy of these forces cannot but be 
important aud interesting. 
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Extraordinary Meteor at Sea. 


- As the schooner Urania was off 
Crowdy Head, Australia, on Mon- 
day, August 17th, about midnight, 
a heavy south-westerly squall came 
on, and all hands were called to 
shorten sail. A seamannamed H. G. 
Sales was steering, and at 12.30 
a.m. a meteor, like a ball of fire, fell 
immediately over the vessel’s stern, 
and exploded with a loud report 
resembling that of a heavy piece of 
ordnance. Sparks of fire were scat- 
tered all about the deck, and the 
steersman was killed by the shock. 
Every one on board felt a violent 
shock like that of a galvanic battery ; 
but none of the crew were injured 
except Sales, who was at his last gasp 
when picked up. His body showed 
no marks, but appeared to be black- 
ened, and some six or seven hours 
after decomposition set in, and the 
‘poor fellow was buried over the side. 
The fire-ball apparently travelled 
with the wind, which was from the 
south-west, and when it burst the 
flash was so intensely brilliant that 
the steward, who was lying in his 
berth-below, declared that he saw 
the fire through the seams of the 
deck. The cabin at the same mo- 
ment was filled with smoke, which 
blackened papers lying about. 
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Commodore Wm. D. Salter. 


EvizaBeTH, N. J., Jan. 4.—Com4! 
modore Wm. D. Salter died after a: 
lingering illness of rheumatism of the: 
heart, at his residence on East Jersey; 
street, on Sunday morning abou 
3 o’clock. Commodore Salter was @ 
native of this city. He was mucli 
respected by all who knew him fo 
his many sterling qualities of heai 
and mind, and endeared himself ta 
all by his generous, happy disposii 
tion. Commodore Salter was on tha 
reserve list of commodores of the) 
United States Navy, and was the 
oldest living high naval officer with] 
the exception of Rear-Admiral Stew? 
art of Pliladelphia. He was apt 
pointed midsbipman in 1809, ane] 
was attached to the American frigate 
Constitution, which was commandee! 
by Captain Isaac Hull, during heg 
action against the British frigate 
Guerriere on the 19th of Augus# 
1812. He was the last survivor @& 
those on board this vessel durin 
that memorable event. He alse 
served with gallantry on various 
vessels which have borne a promi® 
nent part in the history of Americay 
naval warfare. He was appointes 
commander at the Brooklyn Navyd 
Yard in 1856, and filled the positiom 
until 1859. In 1863 he was ordere: 
to report to the War-Departmen? 
and was assigned by the Secretar; 
of War upon a commission to ex 
amine vessels. From this duty he 
was relieved by the Naval Departt 
ment in 1866. Since that time hr 
has been living in Elizabeth. At the 
time of his decease he was seventy 
four years of age. 

Captain Funek. 


Capt. James Funck died on Satun 
day last, in this city. He was o: 


$ 


é\ 
of the oldest and best-known shi! 
commanders who ever sailed from 
this port. For more than forty yeax 
he commanded a passenger packé 
sailing between this city and Havr 
and so favorable was the reputatio 
which he acquired for uniform urbar 
ity and geniality, and so great we 
the confidence felt in his care ant 
professional skill, that in days befo: 


| the era of steamers, passengers fre- 
| quently waited for weeks in order to 
| take passage on his ship. In. the 
ater years of his life, after he had 
i practically renounced the arduous 
) profession which he had so long 
followed, he would still occasionally 
take command of his old ship on 
\some of her Summer voyages, and on 
these occasions the vessel, the well 
known William Tell, was invariably 
icrowded with passengers. Capt. 
Funck was of an old Knickerbocker 
ifamily, his ancestors having been 
jamong the earlier settlers of New- 
}Amsterdam, and was born in this 
} city in April, 1790. 
ae : <0 

Clinging to the Cross ! 
““In my hands no price I bring, 
t Simply to thy cross I cling.” - 

_ This is an act of faith, yet at first 
it seems an act of desperation, the 
‘convulsive movement of a drowning 
jman, snatching at anything with his 
| quivering hands and holding it with 
‘the grasp of death. But though it be 
§ ‘a last resolve,” it may be the high- 
jest wisdom. Desperate cases require 
tdesperate remedies. Sometimes an 
fact done in an agony of fear is the 
only one which can insure safety. 
) When aship is sinking in mid-ocean, 
i the,helpless voyager, throwing him- 
i self into the sea, clings desperately 
} to the floating spar, which is all that 


| When a house is burning, and the 
awakened sleeper in an upper room, 
(flying from door to door, sees every 
avenue of escape cut off, it may be 
) the last resort to leap from a window 
j amid the flames. It isa desperate act, 
| but in that way only lies hope and 
| safety. 

_ Not thus desperate is the act of faith 
Jin Christ. It is not an act of unreason 
at all, forjhe,is a strong Deliverer ; 
* but the analogy holds in this, that it 
is the way of escape, and the mode 
Hof safety, to which men often resort 
1 only when they are obliged to turn 
Naway from every other resource in 
‘despair. 

/ And what asense of safety it brings, 
/ When the spent swimmer, fainting, 
‘gasping, at last touches that fixed 
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point amid the waters. Then to the 
terror of danger succeeds the feeling 
of escape, of deliverance. At last he 
is safe. That rock stands firm, it can- 
not be moved. It is an Eddystone 
light-house, against which the storms 
may beat, but the waves can never 
rise above it. Through the night and 
the storm its light shines afar over 
the world of waters. 

Such is the cross of Christ amid the 
storms of the world,—only refuge of 
the perishing,—only hope of the lost. 
Blessed act of faith which brings us 
to it! Men may deride it as the act 
of unreason, dictated by frenzy and 
by fear, but it is the act of wisdom 
and of safety. Men may talk of the 
supports of philosophy, of reasoning 
themselves into an elevated state of 
mind, in which they shall be fortified 
against adversity and armed against 
the blows of fate. But the first shock 
of danger scatters their hope to the 
winds, and these boasting philoso- 
phers are in abject terror. No; faith 
in Christ is the only security in life 
and in death. 

Newman Hall, in the last sermon 
he preached in New York, which had 
for its text that beautiful memento of 
a great deliverance, Jehovah Jireh, 
“the Lord will provide,” illustrated 
the nature of faith in the last hour, 
by an incident which we quote from 
memory: 

An Alpine hunter, ascending Mont 
Blanc, in passing over the Mer de 
Glace, lost his hold and slipped into 
one of those frightful crevasses by 
which the Sea of Ice is cleft to its 
foundations. By catching himself in 
his swift descent against the points 
of rocks and projecting spurs of ice, 
he broke his fall, so that he reached 
the bottom alive, but only to face 
death in a more terrible form. On 
either hand the icy walls rose up to 
heaven, above which he saw only a 
strip of blue sky. At his feet trickled 


.a little stream formed from the slow- 


ly melting glacier. There was but 
one possible chance of escape—to 
follow this rivulet, which might lead 
to some unknown crevice or passage. 
In silence and terror he picked his 
way, down, down the mountain side 
till his further advance was stopped 
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by a giant cliff that rose up before 
him, while the river rolled darkly 
below. He heard the roaring of the 
waters which seemed to wait for him. 
What should hedo? Death was be- 
side him, and behind him, and he 
might fear, before him. There was 
no time for reflection or delay. He 
paused but an instant, and plunged 
into the stream. One minute of 
breathless suspense—a sense of dark- 
ness and coldness, and yet of swift 
motion, as if he were gliding through 
the shades below, and then a light 
began to glimmer faintly in the wa- 
ters, and the next instant he was 
amid the green fields and the flowers 

_and the summer sunshine of the vale 
of Chamouny. / 

So it is when believers die. They 
come to the bank of the river, and it 

is cold and dark. Nature shrinks 
from the fatal plunge. Yet one chil- 
ling moment and all fear is left be- 
hind, and the christian is amid the 
fields of the paradise of God. 

Thus faith, whether born of despair 
or born of love and trust, is the only 
support in life and in death. In all 
conflicts, troubles, trials, let the be- 
liever cling to the cross. Even when 
sinking in the deep waters, let him 
hold fast to this sign of his salvation, 
and in death be found with it firmly 
grasped in his encircling arms. 

N. Y. Evangelist. 
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Faith. 


A man cannot live without lively 
faith, and faith is not lively without 
a holy life. 

Faith in Christ must be seconded 
with faithfulness unto Christ» As 
we must have faith in him, so we 
must keep faith unto him. 

lt is the efficacy of faith to believe 
what we see not; it shall be the 
reward of faith to see what we 
believe. 

Christ’s righteousness is as much 
ours, to save us trusting in it, as it is 
his own to glorify him. 

As when all outworks in a city are 
taken, the wails scaled, and all 
fortifications forsaken, then a tower 
holds out last, and is a refuge to fly 
to; 80 when the devil and God's 
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wrath beleaguer us round, and theg 
comfort of all our graces is takenr 
from us, and we are driven to forsakes 
all our holds of comfort, then we 


should fly unto the name of the Lorde 


them. if 
Faith should be in the soul, as theq 
soul is in the body, which is nobj 
therein vain, but is still stirring ande 
showing itself by motion and actions 

As exercise begets health, and by 
health we are made fit for exercises 
so assurance grounded upon the prow 
mise enableth, enlargeth, and in- 
creaseth sanctification, and sanctifi- 


in afflictions, it is faith that mus# 
make us patient; in trials, it is faith 
that must make us resolute; im 
desertions, it is faith that must make} 
us comfortable; in life, it is faitil 
which must make us fruitful ; and in 
death, it is faith which must make 
us victorious. a | 
Se - 4 

Christ’s Love. 

I can measure parental love—how 
broad, how long and strong, and! 
deep it is; it is a sea—a deep seaé 
which mothers only canfathom. Bui 
the love displayed on yonder hill 
and bloody cross, where God’s owr 
Son is perishing for us, nor man no¢ 
angel has a line to measure. Tha 
circumference of the earth, the altii 
tude of the sun, the distance of tha 
planets—these have been determin: 
ed; but the height, depth, breadtht 
and length of the love of God passett 
knowledge. Such is the Fathe: 
against whom all of us have sinne¢ 
a thousand times! Walk the shor 
where the ocean sleeps in the fe i 
mer calm, or, lashed into fury b) 
the winter’s tempests, is thunderin, 
on her sands; and when you hay; 
numbered the drops of her yo 


the sand on her rounding beach, yo 
have numbered God’s- mercies an 


- 
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a our sins. Well, therefore, may we 
to him with the contrition of the 
| prodigal i inour ear and his confession 
on our lips: ‘‘ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight.” 
' The Spirit of God helping us to go 
| to God, be assured that the Father 
| who seeing his son afar off, ran to 
2 meet him, fell on his neck and kissed 
him, was but an image of him, who 
\ not sparing his own Son, but giving 
/ him up to death that we live, invites 
Le ao now awaits your coming. 


SF ?&___—__ 
Business for Christ. 


‘ioe Siany years ago, happening to be 

in South Wales, I made the ac- 
i quaintance of a Welsh gentleman. 
He was. a landed proprietor, living 
}in his own mansion. He had been 
i before carrying on an extensive busi- 
‘ness in a large town. By the death 
_of a relative, he had unexpectedly 
o° into possession of this property. 
ifter considering whether he should 
q tire from business, he made up his 
'mind he should still continue to carry 
it on, though not for himself, but for 
! Christ. I could not help being struck 
j with the gleesomeness of a holy 
f ‘mind, which lighted up his coun- 
i tenance, when he said: “I never 
knew before what real happiness 
was. Formerly I wrought as a mas- 
ter, to earn a livelihood for myself, 
but now I am carrying on the same 
work as diligently as if for myself, 
and even more so; but it is now for 
Christ, and every half-penny of pro- 
fits is handed over to the treasury of 
the Lord, and I feel that the smile of 
) my Saviour rests upon me.” J think 
# that it isan example worthy of being 
s| imitated. * 

; 0 


Take him with you. 


- Curist at the counting desk, as 
u u meet that trembling debtor 
hom you are about to deliver over 
x to the dogs of the law, to say to you, 
forgive seventy times seven. 
) Christ at the pen, to indite that 
i article, to turn that brilliant senti- 
Ment to his glory. Christ at the 
fireside, to give example to childhood 


‘of the walk and conversation that 
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befits you. Christ at the polls, to 
tell you to love your country, to 
accord to your neighbor the love you 
would that he should have for you. 

Christ in the pulpit instead of self, 
the sophistry of your own sermons, 
or the deductions of your own rhet- 
oric. Christ in the pew, to practice 
what you hear, and_to ‘take all to 
yourself. 

Christ on Monday morning, giving 
light and love to your own counte- 
nance, and causing your face to 
shine in gladness. 

Christ at the bedside, to point the 
sufferer to him who suffered for all. 

Christ at the mast-head, to bear 
his life and teachings, when out of 
sight of men, unto all climes and: 
nations. 

Christ everywhere. 
WITH YOU. 


TAKE HIM 


(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Hymn. 


O wayward souls and wandering sheep, 
Whom Jesus died to save 

From all the agonies of hell— 
The terrors of the grave ! 


Knock loudly now at mercy’s door, 
Before it be too late, 

Lest when the marriage feast begins, 
You stand without the gate. 


‘*T am the door,” the Saviour says: 
To Hin, for refuge fly ; 

He’ll see you raise your hand to him, 
He'll hear your feeble ery. 


Then knock, and in your heart, believe 
That Christ will let you in, 

Will save your soul, and in his blood 
Will wash away your sins. 


For he that knocketh here shall find : 
The promise has been given, 
No seeking soul will Jesus see 
Turned from the door of Heaven ! 
As Gs) Et 


Sp eecane 
Influence of a single Sailor. 


Before the mission to the islands 
of the South Seas had proved suc- 
cessful, an English seaman, on board 
a trading vessel, called at Otaheite, 
and through the blessing of God 
upon the efforts of the missionaries, 
was there called to the knowledge of 
the thruth. Afterwards he was re- 
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moved to a man-of-war, and became 
the happy instrument, by his exam- 
ple and conversation, of bringing 
thirteen of his companions to a sense 
of their lost state and their need of 

salvation by Jesus Christ.— From 
Arvine’s Anecdotes. 

Converted seamen are perhaps the 
best missionaries that we can send 
from our shores. May their number 
and usefulness yearly increase ! 


—_—_——> -<___. 
(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 


Incidents in Missionary Experience 
among Seamen. 

I met with Henry L. (a young 
Swede), some three years ago, at his 
boarding house in this city. He ac- 
cepted my invitation to attend church 
on the Sabbath, and also called to see 
meat my office. After an hour spent 
in explaining to him the plan of sal- 
vation, and urging his acceptance of 
it, we closed our interview with 
prayer. I met with him again, and 
will let him tell his own story. “TI 
spent the first year, after parting 
with you, in the same indifference to 
réligious truth, and enjoyed the 
pleasures of the world with as much 
rest and relish as I had ever done. 
At that time, the vessel in which I 
sailed was overtaken with a severe 
gale which increased to such a degree, 
that we gave up all hopes of saving 
our lives. Then, and not till then, 
the good advice which you gave me 
and the prayer you offered, came 
home to my heart, and I began to 
pray for myself, Of course I did not 
forget to ask for temporal delive- 
rance, although that seemed to be 
almost out of the question, but with 
eternity in view, I did earnestly ask 
for the forgiveness of my’ sins. It 
came vividly to my recollection that 
you told me, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world for the express purpose 
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of saving sinners, and that I must! 
receive the benefit of what he had 
done through faith in him. It was: 
there with the elements raging around | 
me, whilst kneeling on that vessel’s ¥ 
deck in prayer, that God graciously, 
met with me, and implanted a sweet 
sense of forgiven sin in my, heart. . 
Soon after that happy event, we were ! 
all hands taken off from the wreck ¢ 
in safety, and brought to the shore. . 
For the past two years I have been 
striving to walk in the way of the: 
Lord, and I assure you, that I find itt 
more pleasant than I formerly did! 
the way of sin. I have cast in my 
lot with God’s people at Chicago,, 
where I shall, God willing, return int 
the spring and probably rémain.”° 
I will merely add, that Henry, not 
knowing where to go, returned tof 
his old boarding house. He there at 
once commenced to take as many of 
his fellow boarders as he could, 
to church with him. There at: 
church (if opportunity offered) in a: 
plain, humble and earnest manner, 
he told what great things God had | 
done for him, and urged his uncon-- 
verted ship mates to receive us same : 
blessing. | 

He came from the North River ai 
the East side of the city one evening, , 
bringing six of his fellow boarders 
to Church. One of them had been: 
brought under deep conviction on. 
account of his sins, and as he had. 
heard me whilst engaged in religious | 
conversation, at his boarding house, 
on the preceding Sabbath, he came 
to get advice as an anxious inquirer. | 
I am happy to say that he found 
peace in believing on the succeeding : 
Sabbath, whilst listening to: the} 
preached word, and is now, I trust, 
by the grace of God, a faithful mem- | 
ber of the Church. As Henry has. 
left the boarding house, this young 


Port has taken his place; he 
inever goes to Church alone, and is 
striving to be OS useful in his 


“ Charley ” he replica is. on hosail 
of his vessel. ” Feeling some interest 
‘in the case, I asked him if Charley 
Hstill continued in the good way. 
“Yes” he says, “he does that very 
jthing. What a marked change there 
/is in that man since he first saw you! 
/When he first came to board with 
sme, I would not have given one 
(dollar and a half for all the clothes 
i that he owned: he was drunk all the 
‘time when on shore, and in fact was 
ja regular nuisance in the house. 
j Now, he is quiet and decent, has 
/good clothes, and has two hundred 
jand fifty dollars in the savings bank. 
‘He never misses an opportunity of 
(going to Church, and he always 
itakes more or ee of my men with 
thim. Heisa good boarder; I wish 
i that they were alllike him.” “You 
{very well know,” I said, ‘‘ what has 
| made this great change in Charley. 
) He has become a Christian, therefore 
the feels different and acts different 
! from what he did before. ” The land- 
‘lord refused, as he had often done 
tt before, to listen to my entreaties to 
{choose the better part, being still 
| satisfied with this world as his por- 
| tion. Dear reader, if unconverted, 
| allow me to say: “That there is but 
Lone name given under heaven and 
amongst men whereby, you can be 
saved.” Therefore close in with the 
| offers.of mercy at once, for nothing 
| but the little thread of life inter- 
venes between your soul and an eter- 
nity of despair. J: HG. 
i 
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(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
A Cheap and Easy Way of Doing Good. 


A few days since a “ poor crippled 
invalid” maiden lady residing in New 
London, Conn., incidentally read in 
the last “Bible Society Record,” a 
brief account of the distribution of 
some Bibles and Testaments among 
seamen in Mobile, New Orleans and 
contiguous places, and “the thought 
suggested itself to her that she could 
send the Chaplain some papers &c., 
which might advantageously be dis- 
tributed among sailors.” That pack- 
age came to hand opportunely, and 
now those leaves of the tree of life 
are out on their errand of love, | 
over the ocean far and wide, doing 
good where none but the All-seeing 
eye can follow them, to make them 
a blessing, and to garner their fruits. 
As the letter bringing information 
that the package was on its way, 
was read in the Marine Hospital, on 
the Sabbath, one and another of the 
bronzed faces of the old tars were 
lowered to conceal a started tear, 
or were bowing their approval of the 
sentiments communicated, delighted 
in thinking that though sick and far 
from home, there were those who 
did not forget them. 

Now it is not a correct principle of 
action to give away what we have 
enjoyed, and have no further use for ; 
to offer unto God the stubble after 
we have reaped and eaten the har- 
vest. And in old time God pronoun- 
ced a curse upon the deceiver who 
offered in sacrifice a defective beast, 
while he had in his flock one without 
a blemish. But who can tell how 
many cart loads of valuable religious 
periodicals, pamphlets, and books 
there are in the dwellings of the 
reading people of the Northern and 
Middle States; crowded into the 
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closet, or upon the top shelf; and 
soon to be destroyed, or sold for 
waste paper, that might be made a 
blessing to millions, if sent among 
our freedmen, or into our hospitals, 
or among our seamen. Nor need our 
friends consider it necessary to con- 
fine themselves to old books and 
pamphlets. New ones are not too 
good to be useful. Nor would such 
be unacceptable in the rapidly en- 
‘larging and highly important Loan 
Library enterprise of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, if sent to 
the office, in Wall street; and of 
course they would be gratefully wel- 
comed by any Seamen’s Chaplain. 

“ What are these?” said Oliver 
Cromwell, pointing to some silver 
statuettes in an old Cathedral. “ Oh! 
. they are the twelve apostles. Well, 
take them down, and melt them, and 
send them about doing good like 
their Master.” So we say of the pe- 
riodical religious literature of the 
day. Don’t save it for the rats, but 
cast your garret-stored bread corn 
on the waters, or on the land. And 
though some may fall by the way- 
side, or among thorns, you will find 
most of it after many days, and per- 
haps soon. 1, Aes 


—_—__<2- 0 <> 
(¥or the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Behold He Prayeth. 


BY H. F. STANLEY, 
New York Port Society’s Missionary. 

A few weeks since, a pious young 
sailor was brought to the Mariner’s 
Church, after the service was over 
he obtaineda New Testament, and 
said, “I want this book to leave it 
in the room of the chief mate, who is 
a very profane, ungodly man, I have 
been praying for him for months; and 
am impressed that it is my duty to 
leave the word of God in his room.” 
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When the young man went on board, 
the first person he met was the mate, 
who asked him with an oath, “ did) 
you bring me anything?” “ yes,”" 
said the young christian, ‘I brought 
you the word of God, and may He, , 
by his Holy Spirit, not only incline: 
you to read it, but also to submit to! 
its requirements. I have been pray-- 
ing for you, O, for God’s sake, fort 
your soul’s sake, pray for yourself. ™) 
He took the book without making? 
any reply, and retired to his state- 
room, while his friend knelt in pra oF 
er asking God to bless this means to! 
bring him to Jesus. At four o’clock 
next morning this mate rapped ati 
his friend’s door and asked him to geti 
up and pray for him, as he felt him- 
self to be a great sinner. He had 
not retired, but had been reading the: 
testament until this hour. His friend 
arose and found him completely ® 
humbled, he knelt with him in pray- 
er and urged him to pray for him-- 
self, and he did so, using the prayer, , 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.”* 
Next day we called on board the « 
ship, and found this once profane, , 
drinking, exacting tyrant, “ sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, clothed and ini 
his right mind,” thanking God for: 
the mercy and loye extended to him, , 
the chief of sinners. He has been J 
enabled to give up at once his many - 
vices, and ceased not while he was) 
in port to warn sinners, and to urge 
them to become reconciled to God, , 
through faith in Jesus. He asked| 
him if he would sell his testament, 
to try him; his reply was, ‘no money | 
could pure this book, I shall 
keep it next my heart.” 
Sa eg gee em 
Savannah, Ga. 4 
Rev. Richard Webb, Chaplain, 
says, ‘‘ this port comtainen! on Satur-} 
day, November 28th, as follows: 21) 


| 56.” His labors commenced Novem- 
{ber 10th, since which time, to De- 


~ 


_ mons, visited 127 vessels, distributed 
3,800 tracts and other publications, 
besides attending at the hospital, 
and organizing the Penfield Total 
Abstinence Society, and securing 36 
' signers to the Temperance pledge. 
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Norfolk, Va. 


‘Rev. E. N. Crane, Chaplain, re- 
' ports for the month of December, 
~ 120 vessels visited, 2,452 pages of 
| tracts distributed, besides his supply 
of Seamen’s Friend, and several Bi- 
His usual Sab- 


be been regularly and encouragingly 
| maintained. He has recently estab- 
_ lished a Bible class for adults, which 

is successfully taught by Mr. A. J. 
Stevens, formerly connected with 
} the first Presbyterian Church in this 
| city, (Rev. Dr. Paxton’s) from which, 
| as from his Sabbath-school, he hopes 
- for great good to the sailor. 


er? 


Notice. 


Rey. H. Beebe, Associate Secretary 
' for New England, is the only person 

authorized toact as an agent to make 
collections for the American Sea- 
) men’s Friend Society, in the State of 
_ Connecticut. 


ia Wanted. 

_ Weare in great want of a few 
r copies of the January MAGAZINE. 
fe: If you can spare your copy, please 
- mail it to us. Ep. 
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‘¢The Old, Old Story.” 

In answer to the frequent. inquiry 
“who wrote it?” we take pleasure 
in saying that the poem, which ap- 
peared in the November Magazine, 
with the above title, was written by 
Miss Hankey, (a gifted English lady) 
niece of the Governor of the Bank of 
England, and a niece also of Mr. 
J. R. Alexander, of Paducah, Ky. 
It is neatly printed for general cir- 
culation by the American Tract So- 
ciety, and the American Sunday 
School Union. 

Retetsl ape ee 

Sailor’s Home 190 Cherry Street. 

Mr. Cassidy reports one hundred 
and two arrivals during the month 
of December. These have deposited 
$2,295, of which $1,275 have been 
sent to relatives and friends, and 
$683 placed in the Saving’s Bank. 

Fifty boarders have shipped dur- 
ing the month without advance, and 
three have been sent to the hospital 
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Colored Sailor’s Home, 2 Dover Street. 
Mr. Powell says, ‘‘the year 1868 
closes with forty boarders received 
since last report, of which five were 
shipwrecked and sent to this port by 
the American Consul at Nassau, N. P. 
Mr. P. adds, that among his board- 
ers there is a ‘‘ steadfast purpose to 
do that which maketh for their peace, 
through Jesus Christ.” 
——9 


Position of the Planets for Febraary. 


MeERcuRY is an evening star, and 
favorably situated for observation 
until the middle of this month. It 
sets at the beginning nearly 2 h. 
after the Sun, and about with that 
luminary at the end of the month. 
On the 28th it is in conjunction with 
Venus, being only a few degrees 
south of that planet. 
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Venus is a morning star rising 
about 5 h. 50 m. a. M., throughout 
the month; setting at 2 h. 55 m. P.M. 
at the beginning and 4h. p. m. at the 
end of the month. It is close to the 
Moon on the 9th, and to Mercury on 
the 28th. 

Mars remains visible throughout 
the night during this month, and is 
very favorably situated for obser- 
vation; rising before sunset and set- 
ting before sunrise. It is near the 
Moon during the morning hours of 
the 25th. 

JUPITER rises in day light at about 
10h. a. mM. at the beginning and 2 h. 
earlier at the end of the month set- 
ting throughout about9 bh.p.m On 
the 15th itis in the vicinity of the 
Moon. 

SaruRN is a morning star during 
this month, rising at the beginning 
about 3h. 20m. A.M. and 2 h. earlier 
at the end; setting respectively at 
Oh. 40m. Pp. M. andilh, a.m. It 
will be seen near the Moon in the 
evening hours of the 22nd. 

By: 
N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
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List of Seamen who have Died in the 
N. Y. Hospital, from October 1, to 
Dec. 31, 1868. 


James Clifford, age 42, born in New York, died 
October 2; Martin Clark, 35, New York, Oct. 6; 
J. Rieckman, 27, Germany, Oct. 6; John Wilson, 
27, Sweden, Oct. 7; A. Johuson, 29, Russia, Oct. 7; 
James Lannan, 32, Ireland, Oct. 8; John Peters, 
26, Portugal, Oct.9; O.S. Sills, 20, New York, 
Oct. 16; Henry Ayers, 40, Germany, Oct. 19; 
Robert Foster, 35, England, Oct. 27; Thomas 
Kemp, 35, England, Oct. 27; Henry Jones, 40, 
Ireland, Oct. 31; Theodore Anderson, 38, Penn- 
sylvania, Noy. 1; Frank Lyons, 40, New York, 
Nov. 3; Hdward Cox, 24, Virginia, Nov. 10; 
Henry Hutchins, 35, Germany, Nov. 13; Frank 
Sullivan, 37, Ireland, Nov. 16; John Wood, 34, 
Scotland, Dec. 5; Charles Peterson, 25, Germany, 
Dee. 10; Thomas Lorrison, 23, Ireland, Dec. 13; 
Peter Lorton, 32, Norway, Dec. 13; Henry Birch, 
36, Ireland, Dec. 22; James Gardner, 34, Ireland, 
Dec. 24; Joseph Aber, 26, Germany, Dec. 26; 
James McCormick, 45, New York, Dee. 31; 
Lawrence Neilson, 38, Sweden, Dec. 31. 

D. CoLpEN Murray, Secretary. 
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Arrivals at this Port from Foreign 
Ports during 1868. 


We present our usual annual table of the ar- 
rivals from foreign ports during the past year, 
distinguishing the class and nationality, and 
comparing it with the arrivals for 1867, from 
which it will be seen that the number of Ameri- 
can vessels have increased 291, while the increase 
in the total number of arrivals is but 185: 
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Steamers. Ships. Barks. 
1867. 1868. 1867. 1868. 1867. 1868. 
American ..--- 204 204 264 223 344 359 
British oo ean 353° 355 4131 102 3375 3784 
North German. 91 109 60 49 164 152 
Italian .-.-2:: _— — 1 3 25 40 
Norwegian..-.— — 8 3 Al: 5 sep 
Danish=2 2... _— — 1 — 14, mg 
French sae 26 1 — 3 2 
Dprteh.s-25 4. _— — i — 7 10 
Swedish......-- — _ 2 2 11 8 
Spanish --.--.-- 1 — — 1 7 3 
Portuguese.-..— = 2 3 2 2 
Austrian -.-..- — _— 2 2 9 7 
Argentine .---- - = j _ 7 2 
Brazilian ...-.- — — — — 1 — 
Haytien .--3.-- 1 = = SS ee 
Venezuelan _— — _ _ _— _ 
TRUBS 1AM ya as a — — — 1 _— 10 
All others -..-. _— —_— —_— 1 10 2 
Total....678 694 73 390 1020 1055 
Brigs. — Schooners. Total. 
————“——_ ror On 
1867. 1868. 1867. 1868. 1867. 1868 © 
American ....- 446 535 547 774 1804 2095 
British... 22s» 886 71 «367. 426 2111’ 2032 
North German. 53 63 2 6, 370, 379 
Italian 235-2 se 7 32 1 3 74 78 
Norwegian ....18 20 — — 67 94 
Deaaishye saa. ae 26 26 1 3 41 38 
Hrenchiseeese: 7 — 1 1 40 29. 
‘Dutch ys. eos 21 15 3 4 32. 29 
Swedish ---...- 16 ll — —_ 29 21 
Spanish. <=2.-- 18 4 _ 1 26 9 
Portuguese..-. 9 3 6 _ 19 8 
Austrian....... 4 6 — — 15 15 
Argentine...-.. - — — _ 8 2 
Brazilian -...<. 5 6 2 3 8 9 
Haytien ......- 4 2 —- = 5 2 
Venezuelan.... 5 2 — _— 5 2 
Russian! = 5-5-5 — —_ —_ — _ 11 
All others ..... 7 3 > 2 22 8 
Total...1572 1499 933 1223 4676 4861 


Total Disasters Reported in December. 


The number of vessels belonging to or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month 
is 41, of which 29 were wrecked, 1 foundered, 
2 abandoned, 2 burnt, 2 sunk by collision, and 
5 are missing. They are classed as follows :— 
4 steamers, 4 barks, 6 brigs, 26 schooners, and 
1 sloop, and their total estimated valuation, ex- 
clusive of cargoes, is $992,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those marked w were 
wrecked, f foundered, a abandoned, b burnt, 
se sunk by collision, and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Miami, w, from Cedar Keys for Mobile. 
Union, m, from Newport, Eng. for New York. 
Hibernia, jf, from New York for Glasgow. 
Crescent, b, (at New Orleans). 


* BARKS. 


Fides, w, from New York for Bremen. 

Fortuna, w, from Bremen for Galveston. . 
Rockwood, w, from Newcastle for San Francisco. 
Charley, w, from Shanghae for Newchwang. 


BRIGS. 


Jane Brundage, m, from Pictou for Portland. 
Georgiana, m, (Whaler.) ‘ 
Fred Clark, w, from Maracaibo for New York. 
Black Fish, w, from Aspinwall for Mexico. 
Milo, w, from Sydney, C. B., for Boston. 
Omega, w, from New York for Cow Bay. 
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: SCHOONERS. 
| J.C. Runyon, w, from Philadelphia for Alex- 
andria,-~ 
Chas. 8. Carstrairs, w, from Philadelphia for 
Boston. — 
_ Jobn H. Allen, w, from Philadelphia for Boston. 
) Ellen Forrester, w, from Norfolk for Honduras. 
_ Lewis Chester, sc, from Philadelphia for Salem. 
_ dos. W. Webster, a, from Philadelphia for Ant- 
werp: 
Oscar, w, from Newfoundland for Eastport. 
W. A. Fisher, w, from San Francisco for Auck- 
i land, N. Z. 
Cygnet, w, from Boston for Addison. 
_D. A. Chamberlain, w, from Chincoteague for 
New York. 
J. & N. Steelman, w, from Rondout for Paw- 
tucket. 
Thos. Woodward, w, from San Francisco for 
Sitka, 
O. P. Heustis, w, from Fort Rossa for San Fran- 
cisco. 
A. C. Austin. w, from Georgetown, D.C. for 
Boston. 
_ Mystic Circle, w, from New York for Richmond 
_ §. V. Nichols, w, from San Juan, Nic. for New 
York. 
Alert, w, (at Half Moon Bay, Cal.) 
| Charlotte Shaw, a, from Philadelphia for Digh- 
ton. 
Jas. S. Ayer, m, (Fisherman.) 
Mary E. Banks, w, from Fortune Island for Bal- 
timore. 
Nice Treat, b, (at Stocton.) 
_ Ella Frances, w, (at Mendocino, Cal.) 
| Champion, sc, for Baltimore. 
Thos. J. Hill, m, from Philadelphia for Boston. 
| Addie Alma, w, (Fisherman.) 
Cousin Sallie, w, (near Galveston.) 


SLOOP. 
| Henry Staunard, w, (at Millstone Point, Ct.) 
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i ~The following recapitulation shows the num- 
ber of vessels lost during each month of 1868, 
and their estimated value : 


Months No. of Vessels. Value. 
SECIS Oe ae le ae 38 $1,141,000 
lebruary <.-..---.+2.-5--- 33 930,000 
March 1,158,000 
ENTS seg i i aang 800,000 
NEP bee ee eee ee 640,000 
BI UING a ates dia 560,000 
duly”. ---- 145,000 
| August 598,000 
Boptember:...-.22.-- -.-'5-- 26 582,000 
COXGKI(0) 12) Oe ea 25 587,000 
INOVOTOUDCI a 5)--)--2 sniciccats ome Q7 890,000 
December. -.---. Lies saeehse 41 992,000 
UO UHI stare sts, 05 22 362 $9,030,000 


The number of vessels reported totally lost du 
ring the year 186% was 526, valued at $12,536;000; 
during 1866, 554, valued at $13,975,000. 
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Receipts for December, 1868. 
Mme OTK, A HTIONG 515-2. cena n a aieser ease 


$1 00. 
NEW HAMPsHIRE. 
Acworth, Mrs. Emily Farlay.......... 2 00 
Concord, 1st Cong. oh Apne ost hoe See ae 56 18 
Meth Epis. hig. scic<s-- tee secs. 2 10 
Exeter, Sarah A. Rowland...-......... 1 00 
Great Falls, Cong. ch., constitute with 
'__ prev. don., Geo. W. Janvrin L. M.. 20 00 
North Hampton, Simeon Leavitt.,.--.. 25 
Pelham, Cong. ch 
Sarah Church........-: 


Windham, Eliza Hill 
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VERMONT. 
Bennington Center, Geo. Lyman, M.D. 2 00 
Norrisville, Rev. A. Blanchard. -..-.-- 1 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ashby, 2d Parish, of which S. S. $15 for 
Bbrasy DUE CL MPeS Ae Dame ue soncs Cope eS 24 9 
Boston, Mssex Stich. s,.02205- 22 oe ees 156 95 
SPH PS? Ghee ase Sa oe atest 122-17 
S. S. class, for library.....-..:---+.-. 25 00 
J. Freeman, schr. Nellie Baker...-.-- 5 00 
Capt. Wheeler, brig. Maria Wheeler. 5 00 
Dracut, West ch toecsdscae-snc2cncbea se 8 00 
Dunstable, Cong. ch.-:.-...--<---4---- 5 00 
Miss Hi. R.. Fletcher. serescc eee es 1 00 
East Charlemont, Rev. A. Foster--.... 1 00 
Falmouth, Mrs. Warren N. Bourne.... 1 00 
Georgetown, Ist Ghls...--- 2-5 22-29 o= 41 86 


Memorial ch., of which $15 for lib’y.. 68 21 
Gloucester, Cong. ch., of which $15 for 
libtary: 23e vaso ae eee ias eee 
Groton, M. M.S. Spaulding. -....--...- 
Haverhill, Center ch 
Bapt: Chi: sctieineee Seo aiatalstetera Berea 
EPS Wich! Southich sacs eaten 
Jamaica Plains, Central ch.....-.-.-.. 
Lenox, Cong. ch., additional.....-....- 
Lowell, High st. ch, of which $45 for lib. 69 46 
Ist Cong. ch., of which $45 for library a 51 


oe ew 
69 DF 0 IOV 
ee 
ay 


ONT Obs C Mee ao Ny. eta dee rela seth 7 00 
Medfield, 2d Cong: ch. .=. 3.22525 he 16 55 
Newbury, lst Ch. and Soc’y....:..--.-. 7 80 
Newton, Ist Cong. ch.-: 51 00 

Ob) Gh. 22 seis a cote ce ieee lateiootiate 74 05 
North Weymouth. ..... Se eeeeceeckhe ec 26 00 
Oxford, Cong. ch., of wh. $45 for lib’y.. 62 25 
Peabody, Cong. ch. S$. S., for library.-- 15 00 

Samuel Brows a. 233-67 Sem - cm ses d se) One, 
Pepperell, Congsch.;..-.--2:<2--s---54 29 00 
Randolph, Eben. Alden, M. D., const. 

Self LsMi ea. J teen a. cae ae eee 30 00 
Royalston, Miss Candace Bullard..-.-... 20 00 
Salem, Cambridge St. ch. S.S. for lib’y. 15 00 
Westboro, Miss Lucy G. Pond.......-. 5 00 
Westhampton, Francis Loud..--....... 2 00 
Wiest tHawerhill. 5.2. 0 oc. seston 21 87 
Williamstown, Prof. J. Tatlock......-. 2 00 
Worcester, Ist Cong. ch.:....----.-...: 33 50 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Westerly, W. F. Sheffield....-..-.--<<5 50 
CoNNECTICUT. 


Birmingham, Cong. ch., of wh. H. Som- 
ers const. R. H. Somers L.M.,$30.. 89 25 


Meth. Fipis.: ches: <i esa tccteitnete 29 11 
o “ “' §.S., inf. class, for lib’y 15 00 
Bristol, (S: Bi Rootes. sect sonete see 15 00 
Cong. ch. 8.S8., for library.:-....2-...- 15 00 
Clinton, Mrs. M. Griffing............-.. 1 00 
Cornwall, Rey. Mark Ives. ........-..: 1 00 
Fairfield, Cong. ch. 8. S., for library... 15 00 
Greenville, Contach.- 4 ecsteseeee 38 95 
Guilford, 1st one ch., of which Mrs. 
M. G. Chittenden $100.........-2.. 120 01 
Mrs. Joel Tuttle, for library..-..-.-. 15 00 
Hartford, Rev..C. H. Bullard.......... 5 00 
Jewett City, Cong. ch.:.'/...2-0'.c-4--. 5 50 
Kent, Cong. ch. S.S., for library...-..- 45 00 
Lakeville, Mrs. Mary A. Holley....-.. 10 00 
Madison, Mrs. Chas. Jelliff ....-..--.-- 1 00 
Meriden, Walter Booth. ......::....... 67 
Mystic Bridge, 8. S. Cong. ch., for lib’y. 18 00 
New Hartford, L. B- Marsh...--.-.---. 50 
New Haven, Lyman Osborn ....-...-.-- 2 00 
Miss Harriet Ey Petk.-:.--.--.-.::-- 1 00 
Chapel St. ch. S. S., for library.....-- 16.18 
3d Cong. ch. §.§., for library. -..--...- 30 00 
Howe St. Cong. ch., additional....--- 3.00 
Newington, Cong. ch., additional. .-..- 3 00 
Cong? ch. 'S..S., tor library... 9.<- ess. 15 00 
New London, 1st Cong. ch......-...--. 71 35 
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Norwalk, 1st Cong. ch., of which #30 


const. Gen’l Brayton Ives L. M.... 127 58 
SS UL Giyaey ene OTP Petes cre ers cm tener tele 1 00 
Nirae MiB tub belilvese 2 sole sect es 1 00 


Norwich, Broadway Cong. ch., of which 
430 const. Rev. D. Merriman, L.M. 142.26 


alsin (Ovonausere) Ne gk ae es ee eer oe 7 52 
Sharon, Mrs. Ann M. E. Cowles, for 
church of Sea and. ands. -s22e8.-2 3 00 


Southport, Cong. ch., of which to const. 
Francis M. Bradley and Oliver T. 


Sherwood say Migee so. sey 22 eeece 2 65 00 
Stamiferdsva, (Friend). 22... 4---.26-2-2=- 1 00 
Stonington, 2d Cong. ch. S.S., for lib’ y- 15 00 
Stratford, Gen’l G. “Loomis, Wing ao! 2 00 
Unionville, istiComes chi tse ao. Jeo 1. 10 50 
Westbrook, C. Chapman, ras ees a eee 1 00 
‘Westford, ‘Miss Abigail White, const. 

SGA EN ity seen se eT tae 30 00 
West Killiugly, three Sisters...---.--. 2 00 
Wilton, Cong. ch., of which Rev. S. J. 

: M. Merwin 815 for library. -=2222-- 31 57 
Windsor, Cong. ch., of which $30 to 
const. Rey. Gowen C. Wilson L. M.. 44 00 
Woodbury, Mrs. C. P. Churchill. .-..-- 5 00 
‘New York. 
Bellport, Rev. W. H, Cooper......----- 1 00 
Branchport, Capt. W. H. Chidsey.. -- .- 2 00 
Brooklyn, Wm. Churchill, for itary 15 00 
_ _E.D. Ross St. Pres. ch 22 37 
Catskill, S. S. Ref. ch...-.- 16 80 
@hesterwistperesyeberee eens toes 30 00 


ist Pres. ch. S. S., for library...-...-- 30 00 

IN Weyl ive Sy oS; (0) Sie Sean cle mee ae 

_ East Bloomfield, Cong. ch. S.S., forlib’y 89 69 
Elnira, 1st Meth. Bpis. Ch aaa Ge See 9 06 


ice} 
Re) 
cS 


Platlands, Ref. ch. 8.8., for library.... 15 00 
Harlem, TE SR UIO Ieee Ge W RMON a 80 72 
Knoxboro, John J, Knox..._-.-....---- 5 00 


New York City, John C. Baldwin 250 00 


Collet wohter mee ae eee a ey 193 86 
pape 10); cillesps, const. Rey. Jas. 
Vive lcdlOnyel eee ee 00 
NES H. MMPentoldee ae ee eet 20 00 
WinteeCOckroties 2h oe nee me 25 00 
Geo. Trumbull, for library.........-. 15.00 
ey StUe SOSH Pe gece oe Nc Sot eon. 50 00 
HONS CantOD te eae 100 00 
Wau oe eA Spimnwalle-csccsce--.c2s00. 100 00 
PSs Glaiboliae st sects cra esis et 100 00 
ChasteNy Dalbotmee aan: tae sehen 50 00 
J.D. Black, for Miss Ann Black Mem. 
orial library Meee eee one oe A re he ae 45 00 
Mrs. R. I. Brown, for ee apd ease 30 00 
John M. Crane, const. Rev. E. N. 
Crane Vis. See ee ee 30 00 
John Taylor Jobnston...-.....-..-.. 25 00 
Wamapnrmelkerhotte «2. ssc ec... 25 00 
Wie eWVikermani eee oes. ota 25 00 
AKON CrasenalQniGls {ooh Ua eaacneanoE 25 00 
Alex. Van Rensselaer;...........---. 25 00 
HBO WISH NTOURIS tee Meets: cette: ree 25 00 
Capt. N. Briggs 25 00 
Pe Mowmeentis ..2 ech P ates bd.) 20 00 
Athletic Class (20 boys), for library.. 15 00 
Waniem\Tollomsrmseas sees nts) 3h 10 00 
Chas; @2Goodhwe,-2--25. 92.) 10 00 
Casheeeragetnassslecisrtee ote cekek oN 10 00 
(Cha Sap. ROOOIS ssa eos kes hone 10 00 
Mrs: Wass Donaghel.: :. 24.0 h alo... t. 5 00 
ah TOU Jha! BLES) taro ae en rp ee 5 00 
LR repaaeen erate weer ee eh RE 5 00 
De. Pp ay Gr MIMI PY eres eteretal ye ele 5 00 
Sie iat Sat naeaa bor 3 See see ae a 5 00 
ie AWes@ ester tres eee eR 5 00 
Capt. Copley, bark Tronsides. - 4 00 
Shelter Islan , Pres. ch 14 25 


Tarr, rytown, ad Ref. ch., of which Chas. 
Bowen $15 for library Sele Sao 87 83 


Wellsvilie, ‘Cong. Olly ate Re oan ee nese me, 17 61 
Cong. ch. 8. si for bios aah ay Seems 9 00 
Meth. Epis. ch., for library Sahin aeons 15, 00 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. 


NEw JERSEY. 
Elizabeth, Youth’s Mission’y Asso. 3d pe 


Pres. ch., for library----,---------- 00 
Jersey City, IRE Wodse Geen 50 00 
Milburn, Meth. Epis. ch..------------- 2 35_ 

Bapt. Oho Scie Tae 2 20 
Newark, Mrs. W. R., const. Amanda Le 
Caroline Duryee L. M..-.---------- 30 00 
Mrs. Goble, for library. ------+------- 15 00. 
Vins) 0B: Peddy re NSE See 5 00.— 
Wickliffe, Pres. oie S.8., for eye (15 00° 
Orange, Mission’ y Soc’y Brick ch., 4 

lib’ y and const. Jas. M. Tripp Tes M. 30 00 
South Orange, Pres. ch. -...------<2-- 55 00. 
Springfield, Brest Chis. 2s: c0 see 20 50 

PENNSYLVANIA. : S 
Titusville, S. Minor: -...--.., s-2----==e) 


DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA. 4. 
Georgetown, Admiral C. K. Stribling... 25 00— 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Hallidays Cove, Mrs. Homan Hallock. - 


OHIO. 


Cleveland, Wassonville Mission 8.8. for 
library. gieoke ae Sees ee eee eee 
Rev. Jas. Anderson -- 22 -s----22-2-<5 


Wooster, Estate Hon. E. Avery, less s 
CXPOMSCS coo Sam era ee = ees 73 15- 

ILLINOIS. 

Evanston, Mrs. O. Kidder, for library.. 10 00— 

Springfield, Mrs. Dr. K. Hening.------ 5 00 
Towa. y 

Grinnell, Wim. Noord! ics o-= 222 eee 1.00 

West Mitchell, C. G. Wallingford. -- --- 1 00— 
WISCONSIN. 

Janesville, Ist Cong. ch..--...----=--- ce U8 219R 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Mariners ch--.-...------- 80 00- 
Howard Pres. ch 20 24s see eee 109 65 
Thos: 1H. Selby & Gos. 9 oss uneee 25 00. 
Falkner, Belli & Co:2_.22c. 50-5 seen 25 00 
R. & G. Manufacturing Company..-. 25 00 
di D, Harewell. 20. 2c ese sere eee 20 00 — 
Stevens, Baker & Co...:.:-..------ - 20 00° 
To bbs"S&:Corzs2cs 22sec wee -- 20008 
GC. AS Dow 6 Goitss)-25- 2 seen eee 20 00. 
Pope: & Lalbot: ss. ees 2is5-? 201008 
GO: Gs Hooker: sos net ee 10 00 
Davyid'Sturrock. .-. = 2--eeosk ee ee 10 00 
Harriss: 2. oto ee cae ceeds cee eee 10: 00- 
‘Brayitée BrOsiyasec see ee eee 10 00. | 
Geo: 8B. atchcotk. 2. -ss-- ee eee 5 00 — 
Geo. S. Mann .c 2s eee 5 00. 

$5,112 732 
PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY. ‘ 
Deerfield, N. J., individuals .....-..----- $3 00 
Williamsport, Pa., individuals. ....--.... 23 T5~ 
York, Pa:, Samuel Smallz 22 sasece $30 

David HB. Small, for library....-2--- 15 

Pilip Acs smal. seen = elena 10 

Penny W elshitics< ess emte eee 10 

Individuals: =-2-<2t- ce: a Seapets 69 134 00 

Philadelphia, Pa., Ruth, $2; L., $2; Anon, 
$10 ;Helon, $56 22). W saanan ee 9 00° 
Wilmington, Del., Hanover St. Pres. ch., : 
of which J: udge Hall; $1082. Sees 838 45 
A Lady, for library ae dies eee eee 15 00- 
East Whiteland, Pa., Pres. ch.....2. 2.22. 50 00— 
Reeseville, Pa., Pres. Gli... eee nines 50 00 


Great Valley, Pa., Pres. ch. /..-......-4.. 50 00 
$383 20 


_ February. | 


i 


i 


bhi | 
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A Swearing Sailor’s Sad End. 


How often, alas! are our ears as- 


_ sailed by dreadful oaths and impre- 
cations as we pass along the streets 
of our great cities and towns. There 


__ aré some people who cannot assure a 


fellow-creature of the truth of any 


’ a assertion, without calling upon the 
|. Almighty to be a witness! Any one 
/ incapable of a lie would never have 


recourse to such a proceeding. Yet 


daily and hourly is the Almighty 
_ ealled upon by swearers to inflict 


some dreadful punisbment, such as 
blindness, and even instant death ! 


-- The fact I am about to record took 
place whilst I was on board. the 


. “Wanderer” man-of-war, in 1840. 


She was a sixteen-gun brig, bound to 
the island of Ascension, a small rocky 


| island in the Atlantic off the coast of 


Africa. 
We had been at sea some days, 


| and the weather was, as usual, very 


ee 


warm in those latitudes. 


for the first time. 


It was 
most beautifully calm, so calm, in- 


deed, that the outside of the ship 
' was, being painted, that she might 


Jook well on going into the harbor 
Our Captain was 
avery strict disciplinarian, and never 


_ forgave aman for drunkenness, This 


crime, with him, was always an un- 
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pardonable one. One evening while 
the crew were assembled at quarters 
for inspection, a marine was found 
drunk at his gun. It was the old 
tale, “the cursed drink!” He was 
instantly ordered to be put in irons. 
Do not think this punishment exces- 
sive, gentle reader, for at sea the 
safety of hundreds of human beings 
is entrusted to the care of one vi- 
gilant look-out man, and it therefore 
becomes imperative upon the officers 
and men to be perfectly sober, at sea 
especially. The next day the marine 
was confronted with his officers, and 
as he had before been guilty of the 
same crime, he was ordered below, 
placed in the black list, and threat- 
ened with the lash on the next 
offence, a threat he too well knew 
would be carried into effect. His 
grog was stopped, and this seemed to 
embitter his feelings most of all. 
He went below cursing and swearing 
most fearfully, wishing himself and 
all the ship the most horrid of wishes. 
In the course of the afternoon, the 
sea being still, perfectly calm, and _ 
there being no wind, he was ordered 
to resume his work over the ship’s 
side, painting—for he had been a 
painter in his early days. With a 
shocking oath he obeyed the order, 
asking God not to allow him to return 
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to the deck alive! We heard the 
oath, and sad to relate, his prayer 
was ‘granted, for he never did come 
on deck either alive or dead! A 
short time after he commenced pain- 
ting. I was down in the after-cabin. 
Suddenly the ship gave a strange 
‘and heavy pitch forward, so much so 
that the watch below started to their 
feet, while a voice shouted down the 
main hatchway the startling cry of 
“a man overboard!” Weall rushed 
on deck, but nothing could be done 
to either sails or helm, as there was 
no wind. The life- -buoy was thrown 
into the sea, and a boat was instantly 
lowered. We looked over the side 
of the ship, and saw the paint float- 
ing on the smooth water, and astraw 
hat, but where was the marine! 
Gone into Eternity! His awful 
prayer had been answered. He was 
gone before he could utter one short 
prayer, for even the man at the 
mast-head never saw him rise to the 
surface once. The men in the boat 
pulled about for some time, picked 
up the life-buoy and the marine’s 
hat, and then they sorrowfully re- 
turned to the ship’s side, and the boat 
was hoisted upagain. The brig had 
lost one of her crew. The crew had 
lost a shipmate. A man had lost his 
life, and what else I forbear to say. 
God is his judge, as He will be ours. 
After this event the sailors were not 
disposed for their usual songs and 
dances. The incident made a great 
impression on all on board. ‘To this 
day I shudder with the remembrance 
of the fact, when I pass a drunkard 
in the street, and hear him shout his 
execrations, teaching even little 
children his dreadful language. My 
friends ! whether sailors or laudsmen, 
do not think that swearing is not a 
sin. The Bible tells us to ‘ swear not 
at all..” IRS Ne Oe 


+O+ — ——_ 
Power of Kindness. 


“Why do you show favor to your 
enemies instead of destroying them 2” 
said a chieftain to the Emperor Sigis- 
mund. ‘Dol not destroy my ene- 
mies by making them my friends?” 
was the Emperor’ s noble reply. 
Kindness is the best weapon with 
which to kill an adversary, 
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| 
“ Don’t be laughed out of your money 

or your prayers. ” i 


The late Admiral Colpoys, who — 
rose to that high station as the effect — fi 
of his meritorious exertions, used to _ 
be fond of relating, that on first 
leaving an humble lodging to join — 
his ship, as a midshipman, his land- — 
lady presented him with a Bible and 
a guinea, saying, ‘‘God bless you, q 
and prosper you, my lad; and as— 
long as you live, never suffer yourself 
to be--laughed out of your money or — 
your prayers.” The young sailor— 
carefully followed this advice thronghip ; 
life, and had reason to rejoice that he s 
did so; while thousands have una- 

vailingly regretted that they have — 
pursued a different course. ji 


During the month of December, 
forty libraries were sent to sea from 
the Society’s Rooms, (No. 80 Wall 
street ;) twenty-one new and nine- 
teen refitted. The following reports _ 
have been received, viz: 


No. 690.—Been two voyages fod 
the East Indies; books read with in- 
terest, gone to Havana, on schooner 
EH. M. Pennell. 


No. 736.—Returned from several 
voyages to South America; books 
read by several different crews ; now > 
on sloop Clio, in care of Captain — 
White, who saved library 1,498 from — 
the wrecks of schooners Typhoon and 
EH. 8. Bibbins. 


No. 1, 305.—Returned in 
der; gone to Cuba on brig 


ood or- ‘| 
‘allao, 


i 
i 
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_ No. 1,118.—Been four years on 


steamer ©. Vanderbilt; returned 
with thanks; gone to Nassau on 
schooner Mary and Susan. 


No. 1,189.—Returned, after several 


' voyages to Texas; books read with 


profit by officers and crew: gone to 
Barcelona on brig Veteran. 


No. 1,496.— Was sent on brig Roth- 


a say, Nov. 7th, 1867. After several 


voyages the vessel was lost, but the 


7 library saved and returned by the 


mate; books read by different. crews 


= with ‘profit, gone to Baltimore on 


schooner 7’. Dean. 


No. 1,498.—Saved from wrecks of 
schooners Typhoon and H. S. Bibbins 


- gone to Cardenas on schooner Cora 


tia, 

No. 1,720.—Been two and a half 
years to various ports in the West 
Indies and South America; books 
read with interest, reshipped for Eu- 


i rope on ship Olara Killam. 


No. 1,901.— Returned from several 
voyages ; gone to Kingston, Jamaica 


— on schooner ZL. J. Staples. 


No. 2,127.—Been to several ports 
in Europe; the books read with in- 
terest, gone to Havana on brig Nellie 
Ware. 


No. 2,185.—Been a voyage to the 
Pacific; books gladly received by 
officers and crew ; now on Pilot boat 
0. H, Marshall. 

No. 2,278.—Returned in good or- 
der from a voyage to San Francisco ; 
gone to Buenos Ayres on Darks Janet 
Forbes. 

No. 2,309.—Returned in good or- 
der after several voyages to South 
America; gone to Nantes, France, 


| onbrig Ameka. 


No. 2,394.—Been four voyages to 
West Indies; books read by officers 


and men with interest; gone to Bue- 


nos Ayres on bark St. Dominique. 

No. 2,411.—Been a voyage to the 
Pacific ; gone to Barbadoes on brig 
Scotland. 

No. 2,452.—Returned from a voy- 
age to Europe in good order; gone 
to West Indies on bark Medway. 

No. 2,680.—Returned in good or- 
der; gone to Kingston, Jamaica, on 


schooner Nellie Doe. 
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No. 2,737.—“ This library has 
been réad with much interest, and 
we trust has served to improve the 
minds of all. The donors of this li- 
brary will not know, until the great 
day, how much good it has been the 
means of accomplishing. May God’s 
blessing rest upon the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and make it a pow- 
er for good.” F. H. M. 


No. 2,743.—Received in good or- 
der; gone to Halifax and the West 
Indies on brig Ohibucto. 

No. 2,366.—Returned, refitted and 
goue to West Indies. 


No. 2,729.—Returned. Two prayer- 
meetings weekly, much good done; 
captain has read the books with 
interest. 

No. 2,724.—Returned. Books all 
read; gone to coast of Africa on ship 
John Bunyan, 23 men. 


No. 236.—Returned, 
gone to sea. 


No. 2,656.—All the books read ; all 
signed the pledge; all knocked off 
swearing, and all seemingly improv- 
ed. 210 religious services held, two 
have become christians. L. KE. D. 


No. 2,674.—‘‘ The books have been 
read by all on board that could read. 
To myself it has been a lasting bene- 
fit, seven have signed the temperance 
pledge and kept it strict.” 


No. 329.—Returned, books got by 
heart by much reading; gone to Mo- 
bile. 


No. 2,698.—A little girl now dead 
gave the money for this library. It 
is on the ship J. Perry, aud the Ger- 
man having it in charge says in a 
letter dated ‘Atlantic Ocean June 13, 
1868,” that it has done great good. 


No. 1,316.—Captain Chisholm _ of 
the Solferino writes, “this library 
has been of much service while on 
board of my vessel, and for it 1 now 
tender you my sincere thanks. 

I trust the day is, not far distant 
when every American vessel shall be 
blessed with one of your beautiful 
libraries. This is the third one I 
have had and the good which has re- 
sulted from them, until our Divine 
Master comes to make up his jewels.” 

Boston, January 6th, 1869, 


refitted and 
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No. 1,934.—“ This library has been 
on board nine or ten months and has 
done a great deal of good. I have 
had different crews and all have read 
the books with interest and I hope 
with benefit.” A. S. LANFARE. 


No. 2,844. Returned from a voy- 
age to the West Indies, refitted and 
reshipped. The tracts sent out with 
it were distributed to the colored 
people at Satilla, and the Bible given 
to a colored preacher for which he 
was very thankful. The Spanish 
tracts and Testaments were given to 
Spanish officers. 

No. 2,093.—Returned, six have 
signed the pledge, twenty knocked 
off swearing. All books read with 
interest. 

No. 869.—Returned: books read 
with interest, gone to Charleston, §.C. 

No. 2,473.—Has done good to the 
whole ship’s company. 

No. 2,629.—Returned, read by offi- 
cers and erew with interest. ‘ Four 
men came on board intoxicated, they 
are now peaceable.” — - 

No. 2,758.—Returned and gone to 
sea on second voyage in brig Debo- 
rah.S. Souls. 

No. 1,941.—“* Has done much good 
among us. I have not heard one 
oath. I have been praying with the 
men and reading your books to them. 
I bid you God speed.” 

Gone to San Francisco on the ship 
Anchor, 20 men in crew. 


A Blind Sailor. 

A few years ago, a meeting was 
held at Liverpool for the establish- 
ment of a society to supply sailors 
with Bibles. An active agent of the 
society having moved the first reso- 
lution, said, that as he saw so many 
sailors around him, he should not 
ask any one to second his motion, 
but leave it to some of the sailors 
There was a deathlike silence for 
some moments; buta poor, old, blind 
sailor, at the far end of the place, 
rose, and in a harsh voice, said, 
“ Sir, there is not an individual pre- 
sent who has greater reason to see- 
ond this resolution than the person 


jection : he read the book tome. I 


> 
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who now adresses you. Before I bad 
arrived at twenty years of age, I led — 
the van in every species of vice and — 
immorality. Our ship was ordered 
to the coast of Guinea; a violent 
storm came on, the vivid lightning © 
flashed around, at last it struck my — 
eyes ; from that time to the present if 

have not beheld the light of day ; but, — 
sir, though I was deprived of sight, — 
I was not deprived of sin. I was 
very fond of having books read to — 
me, but, alas, only bad books.’ At 
length a. Scotchman came to my | 
house, and said, ‘I know you are. 
fond of hearing books read, will you" 
hear me read ?’ I said I had no ob- | 
felt interested : and at the end of his _ 
reading, I said, ‘ Tell me what book 
you have read?’ ‘Never mind,” | 
said he, ‘I will come again, and read 
more;’ and he came again, and 
again, andagain. At last tears gush-— 
ed out from my blind eyes, and I 
earnestly exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Sir, what 
book is this?’ He said, ‘ This book 

is the Bible?’ From that time, | 
though blind, I see. I can now dis- 
cern the way of salvation by a cruci- 
fied Saviour: from that time to this 
I have been enabled to follow my 
Lord; and I second this resolution, 
knowing the advantages of circula- — 
ting the sacred volume.” Subse-— | 
quently to this, the poor old man ob- 

tained a few shillings a week, which’ 
he divided, in various portions, to 

different religious societies; and gave 
sixpence a week toa little boy, to- 
read to him the sacred Scriptures, 
and to lead him from house to house, | 
and from cellar to cellar, to promote — 

the best interests of others. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 

ARMON LOOMIS, D.D.,2, 5 

a WALL D D ike $ Cor Sec’s. 
Mx. L. P. HvBBARD, Financial Agent. 
Orrious )80 WALL STREET, New Yor«k. 


AND 8. Home, Phil’a, Rev. D. H. Emerson. 
ADDRESS ) 13 Cornhill, Boston, Rev. 8. W. HANKS. 


Terms of the Life Boat. 

THE LiFe-BoAT is published for the purpose of © 
diffusing information and awakening an interest _ 
more especially among the young, in the moral ~ 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general — 
objects of the Society. Any Sabbath School, 
who will send us $15 for a Loan Library, shall 
bave fifty copies gratis; monthly; for ene ear, 
with postage prepaid. a 


LIFE. “MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


HR payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and 'Phirty Dollays at_one time constitutes 
a Gite ‘Member; one of One Hundred Dollars, or # sum which in addition toa Brgmices payment 
posi: One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. c 


ee 
Aaah FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


; Agive edhe bequeath to Tar AMERICAN SKamEN’s Frrenv Socipry, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
- of the said Society. 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his Jast will and teatament, and 
at they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other, —- 


; SHIPS’? LIBRARIES. | — 


biican Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-st., New York and 18 Cornhill, Boston, 
at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languges may be had either at the ‘office, or 
ee the Meupriiery aS the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-strect. 


“<oiee SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. eyes 


AN respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely, and 2 
secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savi ings Banks as such are esti vblished in New York, 
8 Wall-street, aad Boston, T'remont-street, open daily-between 10 and 8 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. ey 
ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 


“Amer. oy Friend Society. --. Mr. J. WW. Cassidy. 
Fasten Vie Lae eOWells 
- Capt-P. G. Atwood. 
eats re Dan’! Tracy. 
Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
. Henry Parsons. 
i -.. James I. Stewart. 
onal ee ss 5: Mr. & Mrs. Miller. 


PRIVATE SAILOR “BOARDING HOUSES, 


Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 
Private,... 


LOCATION. 
— 


New Your, 190 Cherry street..2....sseeve0. 
2 Dover street, (colored).. 
osron, 99 Purchase strect........+66- 
\PwOLAvELrHia, 422 South Front ‘street. 
} CHARLESTON S.C... Son4 
Monitx...... 


Bist Cs G 

Pennzgoya Lis 

. Charleston Port Society.. 
Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND 


NEW YORK, 338 Pearl street..ccsacccevareees 
ne 334 & 336 Pearl street.......0... 


De ee eri 


ee 91 Market street,...-.-ssecsenee do ale lets apetae Oberg. 

ce 4 Catharine Lane, (colored). do veee.ev» G. F. Thompson. t 

<e 45 Oliver street....- enacesese do r . Christ. Bowman, 

re 39 do Demaiaieare owaresrce . William White. 
Boston, North Square, “Mariners? Touse”.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Society. N. Hamilton. 


Madiesep ean us. bis Sn cieretes ., David Usley 

Seamen’s Union Bethel Soe’y. Edward Kirbey. 

Wilm. Sea. Friend Society... G. W.-Williams. 
CHURCHES, «| = 

UNDER WHAT DIRECTION, 

New York Port Society . 


ew Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.-....... p 
ALTIMORE, 65 Thames strect....0++.- e+ 
ViLMING? FOR, cor. Front and Dock street 


MARINERS?’ 


MINISTERS, 
Rev. E. D. Murphy. 


LOOATION. 
EW (Yorn, Catharize, cor, Madison st....++ 


cor. Water and Dover sts.......- Mission eeeeee | Cyrus Hamlin. 
chs 27 Greenwich street ...... ; sa ahieins's) Eee cea MEN LAP. 
sé foot of Pike street, E. R........ Episcopal Miss. Society...... ‘* RW. Lewis. 
G3 foot of Hubert street, N. R....._ Cu st aelesee £0 Hie hs ROberis. 
a Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. “ A) é © Robt. J. Walker. 
| « . Swedish & English, pier 11,N:R. Methodist ...........-. “ -O. G. Tedstrom: 
»_& ~~ Oliver, cor. Henry st......... « Baptist... ..cccsacceerscessee so J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
as cor. Henry and Market sts......- Sea and and, Pr esbyterian. . & John Lyle: 


“ #, O. Bates. 


B Brooxuys, 8 President strect......+-eeereee 


“s 22 South street ....+eeeers 
BANY, Montgomery BtITCCb sc ewcevccccecs 


OsTON, North Square..ccccreccssecseesrees 


cor. Commercial & Lewis sts....-... 
se Richmond strect. 
Ee cor. Salem & N. Bennet streets. 
ORTLAND, Mz, Fore st. near new Custom House 
KOYIDENcH, R.I,, 52 Wickenden street. 4 


B) LEIMONE, cor. Alice and Anna st ........ 
cor. Light and Lee stys........ 


RLESTON, Church, near Water strect..... 
AVANWAT «+000 < 


gi divie ee #4: 6.0,F 


“ 


Am. Sea, I'riend Society... { 


Episcopal Mission ....e.sss00 
Methedist........ Balt iain se bani 


Bosten Port Society........ | 


Baptist Bethel Society ....... 
TPISCOPW heer 'awecscite nace aacais 
Boston Sea. Friend Bocicty.. 
Portland Sea, Friend Soci ety 
Providence Seas Friend Soe’ 
New Bedford Port Souiety..e: ee 


Seamen’s Un. Bethel | Society. 
BaltimGPeySn Dayco. sedans 


PRO Ome we wee eee eereee 


oases 


Mobile Sea. Pricnd Socicty,.. 


EpikCoPPlansersecresesess+sne 


O. Helland. 
Robt. Walker. 
Jchn Miles. 
K. T, Taylor. 


J. WT. Barnes. 


Deke 


Robinson. 


J H.M. Dow. 
TF. Southworth. 


C, M. Winchester. 


J. Q. Butler 5 


BEAD ELEHTA, corner of Front & Union.... Presbyterian,... > Sf HE RY See. 
- cor. Shippen & Penn sts..... Methodist... Pe OD DER OFUU IES 5 
4“ _ Catharine strect ....--..+ Episcopalian. eves on . * W.B. Erben. 
ce - Church st. above Navy Yard. Ba ptistieaeeciegce sc : ‘© Joseph Perry. 


Henry Siicer. 
R. R. Murphy. 
E. N. Crane. 
Wm. 3B. Yates. 


L.. UW. Pease. 


Py 


% — = os 


American Seamews Friend Society, 


Tan 


Organized, May, 1828.—Ineorporated April, 1833. 


WM. A. BOOTH, Esq., President. 


TRUSTEES. ———— 


Capt. N. Briees, S 
Rey. Levi. Werp, 

Rev..J; 8. RocKWELL, Dz Da 
Capt. AmBr: sr Syow, ~ 


, Rev. Jonny Spavupine, D.D. Rev. I. Ferns, D. D., 
Hurry P. Marsuaut, Esa., Rev. H. Loomis, D. D., 
Cast. Francis M. Frenco, Wm. A. Boorn, Esq ; 
E-W. Cunsrer, Esa., JAMES DrMAREST, Esqa., 


Capt. D. GiiLtEsPin, 
Wu. Martuews, Esa., 
J.D. McKExziz, Esa., 
Capt. C. C. Duncan. 


HARMON LOOMIS, D.D., 


SAM’L B. HALL, D.D., 
S. H. HALL, Treasurer. 


L: B. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Rev. S. W. Hanks, 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
‘“ HH, Besse, New Haven, Ct., 


“ Pp, Boveuron, Collecting Agent. 


SEES 


CHAPLAINS AND MISSIONARIES. 3 4 


In the United Statos 


Naw York & Brookurn, 

Rev. KE. O. Bates, 

“Ola He ‘land, 

J. H. Gardiner, 

C, B. Borello, 
Guoucsstar, Mass., Rev. H. L. Calder, 
Ricumonp, VWa., Rey. F. J. Boggs, 
Norroux, Va., Rev. BE, N, Crane. 
Witmineton, N. ©., Rey. J. N. Andrews, 
Cuarueston, 8. G., Rev. W. B. Yates, 
Savarnan, Ga, Rey. Richard Webb. 
Mopsite, Awa. Rev. L. H. Pease. 
New Orteans. La. “ sf 
Gatveston, TExas, 
San Franorsco, Cau., Rey. J. Rowell. 


In Foreign Ports. 
Laprapor Coast, Rev. S. R,. Butler, 
Sr. Joans, N. B. Rev Jas. Spencer. 
Norway—Christiansand, J. H. Tansen, 
af Kragero, H. Stiensen, 
ss Porseund, H; L. Schultz. 
Sweprn—Gottenberg, Rey. I’, O. Nilsson. 


Boston Sea: Friend Society. 
Rey. J. H. M. Dow, Chaplain. 
Capt. Andrew Cartlett, Missionary. 


Prvidence Sea, Friend Society. 
° Rev. N. Chadwick, Chaplain. 


LILI 


Donations may be sent to the Cflice, 80 Wall Street, New York, 2 


Rev. J. D. Duryga, D. D., Geo. D. Surron, Esq., 
Ricnarp P. Boer, Esq., 
Caixa B. Knevats, Esq., 
tev. S. H. Hann, D. D.,; 


, Cor. See's, 


' Sec’s for Me.; N. H., Mass., R. I. and Cts ny ) 
«“ ). H. Emsnson, Philadelphia Seeretary for Pennsylvania, &c. a 


A 


James W. Exwe tt, Esq., 
Rey. N. E. Sara, Esq., 
L, B. Hupsarp, Esa. 


wfl 
4 


¥ 


80 Wax St., New Yorx, 


% 
7S 


~ 


Swzpren—Gottenberg, Lars Kahlson. 
a f J. A, Anderson. ~ 
= Warberg C. Carlson, 7% 
‘«  Wennersberg, BE. Eriksson. ; 
‘“.. Stockholm, A, M. Ljunberg, 
- Gothland, J. Lingelius. 
Dunmarx—Copenhagen, Rey. Peter E.. 
Ryding. — 
a Odense, “Rev. F. .L. Rymker. 
Batciua—Antwerp, Rey. J. H. Pettingell. 
Capt. John Mowatt. 
Franon—Havre, Rey, H. Rogers, 
ss Marseilles, Rev. J. R, Hawkins, 
Curna—Shangae, Rev. E. W. Sy. e3 
Brazit—Rio de Janeiro, 
Curzi—Valparaiso Rey. D. Trombull, D. D. 
\ “ Francis Muller, be 


aay, 


ws 


Prrvu—Callao, 
< Chincha Islands, —— : ra 
Burnnos Ayres, Matthias Matthewson, 
Hoxouvuny, 8. i: S. C. Damon, D. D, 
Hiro, Rey, Fr rank Thompson. =e. 
Yoxkouama, JAPAN, Rey. 8. R. ‘Brown, 


Sod 


| Penn. Sea, Friend Society, 
Arthur G. Goffin, Esq., Rres.. a 
Rev. S . Bonhomme, Assistant Seo’ Y; Phila, 


‘Maine Sea. Friend Society. 
Rey. F. Southworth, Chaplain, i ‘ 


as 


